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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


In the autumn of 1908 at the request of the Chief Sanitary Inspector 
of Chicago, the Department of Social Investigation (Russell Sage Founda- 
tion) of the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy undertook an 
inquiry into housing conditions in Chicago. The following article is the 
result of one of the special investigations undertaken in connection with 
that inquiry. It was believed that problems of peculiar interest had grown 
out of the use of dwellings, designed for family occupation, by groups of 
persons of a non-family character. !t was also felt that many facts of 
immediate community interest would be uncovered in an attempt to ascer- 
tain how non-family groups of industrial men were being housed. It should, 
however, be emphasized that this article deals only with the bona fide work- 
ing-man, that it does not discuss the mode of life of the so-called “hobo” 
who makes use of the ten-cent lodging-house and finds his quarters, so far 
as he resorts to Chicago as a dwelling-place, in or near “the loop.” 

Of the type of man, however, with whom the following article has to 
do, little has been known. It is a matter of common knowledge, of course, 
that the great industrial plants, like the packing-houses and steel works, the 
agricultural implement factories, and other industries of that general 
type which require a very considerable amount of unskilled or low-grade 
labor, depend largely upon groups of immigrant men. It is also known that 
there are large numbers of men performing labor of the same general 
grade in connection with the construction work of the great railroad sys- 
tems, the cutting of timber or ice in various sections of the country, 
and in construction work on our city streets, who can find employment 
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only during the season of the year when their work is either possible or 
profitable. For many of these men who find employment from spring to 
autumn, Chicago is a winter resort. For many of those whose work takes 
them out into the lumber camps or ice fields from autumn to spring, 
Chicago is a summer home. In a number of cases, of course, members of 
these groups, men who have had a considerable period of employment in 
America, have been able to bring over their families. Their temporary or 
seasonal earnings are supplemented in many cases by the sewing or unskilled 
domestic work of their wives. In many cases, however, they have not 
yet beer able to locate their families on this side, and during their periods 
of unemployment, they establish themselves with other members of their 
nationality in fairly permanent domestic relationships, after the fashion 
described in the following paper. 

It is believed that the facts here given will have a real interest for the 
student of the city problem. In these facts there is to be found an illus- 
tration, of which, of course, many could be cited, of the way in which 
modern industry dominates all the aspects and conditions of life for those 
who are of the pecuniarily incompetent grade. Instead of work being a 
fact with other facts, controlled in a dignified and human way by the 
demands of the worker, we have here all the interests of the individual 
subject to the requirement that the opportunity for earning a wage 
shall be obtained by the worker. Family ties are broken, for a considerable 
time at least. The family habits of life, all normal association with women 
and children in simple and natural ways, are abandoned. Days pass into 
weeks, weeks into months, and months into years during which the 
worker is free from all the normal responsibilities and deprived of all 
normal satisfactions connected with family life. The conditions under 
which this life of an abnormal deprivation on the one hand and abnormal 
freedom from control on the other is passed, are those of hard, unremitting, 
uninteresting work amid sordid surroundings, recompensed by an inade- 
quate wage, alternating with sleep and a period of leisure or unemployment, 
spent in crowded rooms, ill-ventilated, ill-lighted, poorly furnished, and as 
transient in their use as the clothes which the men wear and discard, or 
the unsound recreations in which they too frequently indulge. 

S. P. BrecKINRIDGE 
Evita Aspott 


The rapid development within the last decade of the great 
industries in and near Chicago, the new railroad problems of 
the transcontinental lines which center in Chicago concerning 
track elevation within the city limits and construction work 
where the roads are being extended into new territory, the 
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rehabilitation of the street railway system of a city covering 
an area of 194 square miles, the perfecting of the street sur- 
faces and the gas and electric systems, and the construction of 
buildings both for commercial and household purposes have 
created an unprecedented demand for unskilled laborers who 
are willing to work in gangs. This demand has been met only 
by drawing on the supply furnished by newly arrived immi- 
grants. So eager have they been in their response and so 
satisfactory in the quality and quantity of their labor that today 
the greater part of our rough work is done by men of foreign 
birth. 

A large proportion of these men are married men who have 
left their homes and families to come here and work until they 
can save money enough to bring their families over and 
establish new homes in America. Such has been the practice 
of immigrants in the past, and according to the last report 
of the Commissioner General of Immigration, there is a much 
larger number of males than females coming to our country 
among the immigrants of every nationality, with the excep- 
tion of the Irish and Japanese. The proportion between male and 
female immigrants among different national groups varies almost 
directly with the length of time during which the nationality 
has been sending immigrants to America, so that those nation- 
alities which have been sending immigrants longest show the 
smallest excess of men over women. In the case of the large 
groups of men who have left their wives behind, it is inter- 
esting to inquire by what domestic arrangement they replace 
the normal family life. Two arrangements seem to have been 
worked out: either the men attach themselves to a family group 
as lodgers or boarders, or they form a non-family group of 
their own. This may be organized either under a house-boss 
or on a co-operative basis. The predominance of the one kind 
of organization over the other again seems to depend largely 
on the length of time during which immigration of that par- 
ticular nationality has been in progress, and the non-family 
type prevails among the most recently formed colonies, although 


* Report of Commissioner General of Immigration (1909), 22. 
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even among those with whom immigration has the oldest history, 
one occasionally finds non-family groups. 

The purpose of this study was to ascertain the methods 
of living among groups of immigrant men who had immi- 
grated without their families, and to learn the types and 
condition of the houses in which they lived, the extent to 
which overcrowding was prevalent, the dimensions of their 
rooms, the rent, whether the men were a non-family group 
organized under a house-boss or on a co-operative basis, or 
whether they were boarders or lodgers with a family group, and 
other facts which might give some insight into their living 
conditions. While the study was primarily one of housing con- 
ditions, addtional facts of interest were gathered from the 
groups regarding their ages, social status, the length of their resi- 
dence in the United States, their occupation, their wages, the 
length of their working hours, the method of payment pre- 
vailing in their industry, and the details of their group organi- 
zation. An interpreter belonging to the nationality of the group 
visited was used in every case. Visits were usually made in 
the evening or on days when the men were most likely to be at 
home from their work so that as many of the men as possible 
might be seen in person. 

While the study has not been extensive enough to cover all 
nationalities among which non-family groups might be found, 
yet the groups selected were those which are believed to be 
typical. Altogether, 96 groups, composed of 850 men, were 
visited, divided by nationality as follows: 25 groups of Bul- 
garians including 249 men; 33 groups of Croatians and 
Servians including 326 men; 33 groups of Italians including 
236 men; and 5 groups of Greeks with 39 men. 

An attempt will be made in the following pages to present 
separately the results of the investigation for each of these 
nationalities. 

I. BULGARIAN GROUPS 

Of large stature, with a ruddy complexion, fresh from the 
soil, the Bulgarians come to America capable of hard service and 
heavy labor. Without natural aptitude for commercial activities, 
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they are especially well adapted for the labor gangs and are 
well able to endure the hard, rough work in our industrial plants. 
The way in which men who contribute as they do to American 
industrial well-being are able to maintain decent and wholesome 
conditions of living becomes a question of real interest. 

The Bulgarians in Chicago are found grouped largely in two 
localities, one in the neighborhood of Adams Street where it 
crosses Peoria, Green, and Sangamon streets, just east of Hal 
sted Street, and on some near-by streets parallel to Adams Street, 
the other at the gates of the steel mills in South Chicago. The 
first of these two is the center of interest to Bulgarians in 
Chicago. Here are the Bulgarian coffee-houses, the Macedo- 
nian bakeries, the Bulgarian grocers and butchers, the one-night 
lodging-houses, and the employment agencies. Here may be 
found Bulgarian newspapers and friends from home. Here 
the men come in the spring from the smaller cities and towns 
to be shipped out by the employment agencies. Here they 
return after finishing their work to wait for another job. In 
this neighborhood during the month of February, 1910, 13 
visits were made and 105 men interviewed. Of these men, 58 
were living under transient conditions, engaging rooms by the 
night or week only. The others were more permanent residents 
and rented their rooms by the month. The transient nature of 
the arrangements made in this neighborhood is evidenced by the 
fact that within an interval of 45 days a second visit was made 
to the headquarters of one of these groups and the personnel 
of the group had changed entirely. 

The other national center, as has been said, is in the midst 
of that mass of Slavic people representing many nationali- 
ties, who have gathered in a crowded colony at the gates of the 
steel mills in South Chicago. Here are Bulgarians, Croatians, 
Servians, Lithuanians, Poles, and men of many other nation- 
alities. Sometimes several neighboring houses are inhabited by a 
single nationality, but more frequently one finds representatives 
of different nationalities within the same group. Almost all of 
the men living here depend for employment upon the steel mills. 
With regard to household economy, the men were organized 
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in a variety of ways. In the simple lodging-house, beds were 
let by the manager for ten cents a night. The men might get 
their meals with the owner in his restaurant-coffee-house, or 
they might shift for themselves. In other groups the men 
chose a boss who was responsible for the cooking, the washing, 
and the care of the rooms. Sometimes he did all this himself 
and received in return for his labor three dollars a month from 
each man. In case he did not wish to do all the work he hired 
a cook or sent out the washing. In two cases it was found that the 
boss had hired a Croatian woman to do the work for him. He 
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* Including 22 women and children and 1 Servian man. 


usually owned the furnishings and paid the rent. He bought 
the food for the men and at the end of the month there was 
a general reckoning, and the food expense was divided pro 
rata among the men. Again, it was found that a Bulgarian man 
and his wife had together assumed the position as boss. In that 
case the woman did the work and the man collected from 
the men their share of the expense. Three dollars a month 
was usually paid by each man for lodging and cooking, and 
the food expense was divided equally among them so as to cover 
the cost of the woman’s as well as their own. Still another 
plan was that of the simple co-operative group, in which the total 
expense was shared equally by all the members of the group. 
A fourth plan seemed the most profitable of all to the landlord. 
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According to this each man was charged 75 cents a week 
for the use of a room, where as many men as could be crowded 
together were lodged. The men thus herded together purchased 
each his own food and otherwise shifted for himself. There 
were 63 men found in simple co-operative groups, 167 were 
found living with a boss as manager, while 40 were found in the 
transient lodging-houses. 

The table which has been given shows the number of per- 
sons constituting these groups into which they organize them- 
selves, and the number of rooms in the apartments occupied. 


II. CROATIANS AND SERVIANS 


Men from both of these nationalities frequently live in the 
same lodging-house groups. The language is common to the 
two and those who call themselves Servians come either from 
the same portion of Austria from which the Croatians come, or 
from the neighboring kingdom of Dalmatia or Bosnia. In a 
group of 141 men who claimed to be Servians, there was not one 
who had come from the kingdom of Servia.* On this account 
it seems proper to present the facts about these two groups 
together. 

Tall and broad shouldered, fairer than the Bulgarians and 
more nearly resembling the Poles, these men from the mountain 
farms of Austria and Dalmatia form a valuable addition to our 
workers, and the “Austrians,” as our labor agencies call them, 
are eagerly sought for when work is hard and heavy. 

The Croatian colony has its center near Eighteenth Street 
and Center Avenue on the west side of the city, within the limits 
of South Halsted Street, West Sixteenth Street, Blue Island 
Avenue, and West Twenty-second Street. In this neighborhood 
the Croatian newspapers are published, and there are also to 
be found a large Croatian church, Croatian lodge-halls, stores 


* As authority for their close relationship, see the statement made by Cal- 
houn, The Whirlpool of Europe, 323: “There is no real distinction of race or 
language in this region inhabited by the Serve-Croats whe spread across the 
Balkan states and through Croatia, Dalmatia, Slavonia, to the country of the 
Slavenes.” The present distinctions are based rather more upon political or 
religious grounds than upon racial or linguistic distinctions. The Servians are 
adherents of the Greek Orthodox faith, while the Croatians are Roman Catholics. 
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of all varieties kept by the Croatians, and, in fact, a complete 
national colony. This section is that within which may be 
found a part of the large Bohemian colony, now rapidly spread- 
ing to the westward, besides many Servians and Slovaks. An 
editor of one of the Croatian newspapers estimated the Croa- 
tian population of the city to be between 28,000 and 30,000, 
with probably 20,000 living in this one colony. There is another 
group of probably 3,000 on Archer Avenue, near Robey Street, 
in which there is also a Croatian newspaper published. Still 
others are to be found in South Chicago, near the steel mills, 
where men from both nationalities may be found in the 


same group. 

There are also two large Servian colonies. The larger is 
on Clybourn Avenue near Fullerton. A Servian newspaper is 
published in this locality, and there are Servian restaurants, 
stores, saloons, and lodge-halls in the neighborhood. The 
smaller is on Milwaukee Avenue near Wicker Park. It is an 
interesting fact that almost all the men in these colonies have 


come from Dalmatia, Bosnia, or Herzegovina. 

Thirty-three groups, representing 183 Croatians and 141 
Servians, of whom 82 came from Austria, and 59 from Dal- 
matia, were interviewed. This was done during the month of 
March when many of the men were unemployed. Detailed 
information was secured from groups from three of the colo- 
nies: the colony about Center Street, that in South Chicago, and 
that on Clybourn Avenue near Fullerton. 

The size of these groups, including the few women and 
children living in them, and the number of rooms in the apart- 
ments occupied by each group are shown in the table given below. 

Among these the most common type of living arrangement 
is for a married couple to own a boarding-house. They pay 
the rent and own the furniture and charge each man in the 
group about three dollars a month for his lodging, the prepara- 
tion of his food, and his washing. The cost of food is 
divided proportionately each month among the men, the husband 
counting as one of the boarders. A cruder method of account- 
ing is that of keeping a grocery book, in which the grocer or 
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the butcher enters every day the cost of the food bought for 
each individual. This means, in fact, a separate account with 
the grocer or the butcher for each boarder, and this he settles 
in person as often as necessary. The boarding mistress prepares 
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NUMBER OF GROUPS OF | 
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Total no. of groups....| ..| 3) 3) 5} 3] Ss} 4} 3 2 i 33 
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* Including 51 women and children. 
and serves separately the food for each man, who receives 
exactly what he has paid for. There are, however, some groups 
in which the men pay a fixed sum each week. There are five 
co-operative groups, some with and some without a boss, but 
no one-night lodging-houses were discovered in these particular 


localities. 
Ill. ITALIANS 


Another extremely interesting colony from the point of view 
of this study is constituted by the Italians, and it was possible 
to collect data with reference to more representatives of that 
nationality than of the others studied at this time. Although 
it is difficult to give exact boundaries to the Italian colonies in 
Chicago, they have definite centers and their general location 
may be easily indicated. The largest is probably that to be 
found within the boundaries formed by Canal Street on the 
east (it should be noted that many Italians may be found as 
far east as State Street), Harrison Street on the north, Center 
Avenue on the west, and Twelfth Street on the south. This 
section is of course by no means exclusively Italian, although 
it is predominantly so, for families of almost every other nation- 
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ality may be found within it, and there are, in particular, large 
numbers of Greeks, Russian Jews, and Lithuanians. 

A large colony of Sicilians is found in the area between 
Chicago Avenue and Division Street, with the river as the 
western and Sedgwick Street as the eastern boundary. Still 
another colony of Italians is near Grand Avenue, between Center 
and Halsted streets, but they are intermingled with large numbers 
of Greeks as well as with representatives of other nationalities 
located within this area. The fourth large colony is located near 
Twenty-second Street between Wentworth and Stewart avenues. 
Each of these colonies is complete in itself, with Italian news- 
papers, banks, churches, stores, saloons, and labor agencies. 
These Italian colonies are made up almost entirely of normal 
families and one has difficulty in finding groups of the non- 
family type. 

The investigation of these groups was necessarily post- 
poned until the month of May, when the labor agencies had 
shipped out thousands of men for work in the western con- 
struction camps. At this time, therefore, many entire groups 
had taken their mattresses and blankets and gone into the 
country. The Italian laborer is much shorter in stature than 
the Slav, yet he is capable of doing a good day’s work with 
the pick and shovel or carrying hods of brick and mortar. With 
a natural dislike for the cold, he is constitutionally idle dur- 
ing the winter months, but as soon as spring comes he is ready 
to be shipped out and to earn enough to make up for lost time 
with the hope of being able to send something home to Italy, 
and to save enough to tide him over another winter. And, as 
almost every group reported that some of the men had gone 
to the country, there is no doubt that if the visits had been during 
the winter months, larger groups would have been found. 

The groups visited were chosen from two colonies, that near 
Hull House and the one near Grand Avenue. In all, 38 visits 
were made and 237 men were interviewed. 

The number of men within the groups, including families 
where they were found, with the number of rooms occupied, 
is given in the following table: 
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NUMBER AND SIZE OF GROUP IN SPECIFIED NUMBER OF ROOMS 


NoumsBer or Groups oF 


| 
Size OF APARTMENT lsig sig sisig Toras 
Total number of groups...| 3) 1 4 5 6, 6} 3) 2) 3] 38 
Total number of persons . . 6! 3) 16) 25) 36) 42| 24! 18) 20) 33) 12) 13] 14) 262° 


*Including 26 women and children. 

The organization of the Italian non-family group is unlike 
that of either the Bulgarian or Croatian. There are lodging- 
houses where ten cents provides a cot and some blankets for 
the night, but each man provides his own food. There are the 
co-operative clubs, organized in two different ways: according 
to one plan the men pay the rent and the necessary group 
expenditures co-operatively, but each man buys and cooks his 
own food; in the other they pay collectively for all expenses, 
including food, and each man in turn cooks for the group, or 
the one who arrives home first prepares the simple meal. In 
cases where the men board in the family group they pay the 
usual three dollars a month for rent and cooking and washing, 
and they either pay collectively for the food at the end of the 
month, counting as their own the food consumed by the woman, 
or each man buys his own food and brings it to the woman to be 
cooked. Of the 236 men interviewed, 151 lived in co-operative 
groups, while 85 were boarders in a family. 


IV. GREEKS 


With a rich heritage of custom and tradition, and a repu- 
tation as traders and colonists, the Greeks come to America 
with their commercial ability well developed, and serve in the 
ranks of laborers only long enough to learn the English language 
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and to start in business for themselves in a small way. Then the 
commercial instinct asserts itself and they become peddlers or 
owners of bootblack stands, restaurants, fruit-stores, or other 
small places of business. In the bootblack shelter, the restau- 
rant, or the fruit stand the Greek is found waiting upon his 
American customers. Large numbers of them are serving as 
peddlers of fruit and vegetables on our streets, and small groups 
are located in many different parts of the city near their places 
of business. But the largest central Greek colony is in 
the neighborhood of Hull House, east and west of Halsted 
Street, between Harrison and Taylor streets. Greek newspapers, 
a Greek church, Greek bakeries, Greek coffee-houses, all varie- 
ties of stores, are found in the immediate neighborhood. A 
smaller colony is near Grand Avenue, where it is crossed by 
Peoria and Sangamon streets. 

The attempt to investigate the non-family groups among 
the Greeks was confined to the colony in the neighborhood of 
Hull House. Four visits were made and 39 men interviewed. 
These were all men engaged in the fruit and vegetable business. 
The practice in all these instances was to rent a whole house, 
use the first floor as a stable for their horses, and sleep in an 
apartment above. 

The size and number of the groups is indicated in the follow- 
ing table: 


NUMBER AND SIZE OF GROUPS IN SPECIFIED NUMBER OF ROOMS 


NumBer or Groups oF 
7 MEN | 8 MeN 11 MEN | 13 MEN | 
Total number of groups...... I | I I I 4 
| | 
Total number of persons ..... 7 8 II 13 | 39 


Three of these groups were organized on a co-operative 
basis, all expenses being equally divided at regular intervals; 
in the fourth group, one man owned the entire building and 
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the other men rented rooms in which to sleep and space in the 
stable for their horses. The food was provided and paid for 
on a co-operative plan. 


V. POLISH GROUPS 


The study of the Polish lodging groups confirmed the fact 
3 that the longer the period of immigration, the smaller the number 
; of non-family groups which would be found; for the Polish 
2 immigration is older than that of any of the other nationalities 
2s which have been described. In the district selected, there 
3 was not found a single non-family group. While in many 
: instances the number of lodgers exceeded the number in 
= the family with whom they lived, yet in every case there ‘ 
: was a family as a permanent basis and the lodgers formed a 
- temporary class, moving from group to group or from colony 
sg ' to colony in response to the demand for labor, or as their eco- 
43 nomic condition changed. 

The Polish population constitutes one of the largest sections 
of the foreign element in the city and it is impossible to set 
any definite boundaries to the colonies. Certain centers, how- 
ever, may be located which could be likened to Polish villages. 
These, however, either become Americanized or change in their 
national characteristics as one goes from the center to its points 
of contact with the outside world. The colony in the north- 
west part of the city has its densest Polish population about the 
St. Stanislaus Church, with the territory bounded by Ashland, 
Dickson, Holt, and Cleaver streets as the heart of the district. 
With this as a center, in every direction, except due east where 
the river serves as a barrier, the Polish population stretches out, 
intermingling with other nationalities, individuals continually 
moving to better localities as their economic status improves. 

On the west side, on Seventeenth and Eighteenth streets, near 
Loomis Street and Ashland Avenue, the Poles are found, mingled 
with Bohemians and other Slavic nationalities. Throughout 
the whole territory this intermingling of Slavic people is so 
complete that it is difficult to distinguish one group from 
another. 
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Another large Polish colony is in that district spoken of as 
“back of the Yards” where successive colonies of Irish, Germans, 
Poles, Lithuanians, and, more recently, the Slavic races have 
forced their predecessors out of the buildings in the immediate 
neighborhood of the stockyards to a place more remote from the 
smoke and smell and into more desirable locations. The Polish 
people, who through thrift and economy are able to better 
their circumstances, are moving south and west from this local- 
ity, but the new arrivals board with the families near the yards, 
and here the lodging groups are found. Another small colony 
may be found east of Halsted Street, near Thirty-second and 
Thirty-third streets, intermingled with other Slavic groups. 

As has been said, no strictly non-family groups were 
found. The Polish worker becomes a boarder in a family 
rather than one of a co-operative group. In these boarding 
groups there are frequently women boarders as well as men, 
the women usually being related to the man or wife in the 
family. As a rule the number of boarders found in the Polish 
family is not so large as the number constituting the group of 
boarders in families of other nationalities. A house to house 
canvas was made in 13 blocks in the stockyards district and in 
five blocks in South Chicago. The following table shows, as a 
result of this investigation, the number of families found and 
the number of lodgers in each family group: 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES AND SIZE OF BOARDING GROUPS, 
BY DISTRICTS 


Number or Famities Havinc as LopGers 


District | wemocr 
2/2 | | 
Stockyards ........... 122/121} 60 | 56 20 | 17| 9 | 4 213 
South Chicago ........ 26} 36] 16 | 21 | 4] .. 66 
| 
148/157] 76 | 77 24 | 25 | 4 | 279 


The prevailing organization of the groups is simple. In 
most cases the boarder pays a stipulated rate; usually $3.00 
a month for his room, his washing, and the preparation of 
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his meals. The housekeeper keeps a special grocery book for 
each boarder, taking it to the grocer or the butcher, who keeps 
a separate account with each man. The woman frequently 
cooks and serves each man’s food separately. This method 
is crude and involves a great deal of work, but it insures to 
each man exactly the amount of food he pays for. After the 
men have passed through the first stages of the Americanizing 
process they adopt the less cumbersome form of paying a 
specified sum each week for their food. 


VI. GENERAL HOUSING CONDITIONS 


The types of houses in which these groups of men live differ 
with the sections of the city in which they congregate. They 
are, in fact, found in every type of house from the one-story 
frame cottage, now moved to the rear of the lot to make room 
for a pretentious brick building, to the modern brick apartment. 
These groups most frequently select their apartments without 
regard to the type of building or its condition of cleanliness or 
repair. Groups are found in the small cottage, hidden and dark- 
ened by more imposing buildings in the front, unpainted, and 
neglected by landlord and tenant alike. Again they are found in 
the poorly built two-story frame building, hurriedly constructed 
after the “fire,” now crowded, unpainted, and dingy, with out- 
worn and inadequate sanitary arrangements. These dwellings 
are often almost ready to be condemned as unfit for habitation. 

Again, groups of men are unexpectedly found within the 
“furnished rooms” district. Not infrequently they are to be 
discovered in a once-fashionable house, with high front steps 
and hand rails, finished within with large, high rooms, great 
doors, large windows, and marble fireplaces, furnished with 
old-fashioned beds, bureaus, and tables, and often still retain- 
ing the old-fashioned hanging lamp. They are also found in 
those districts in which many houses are now deserted by their 
former owners to make way for the industrial plants which are 
coming into the neighborhood, which suffer alike from neglect 
by the landlord and abuse by the tenant. Not infrequently they 
are found in the big brick block tenement houses, divided into 
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monotonous apartments, unsanitary in construction, and dark and 
dirty within. 

The Greeks visited had all chosen a house with a stable on 
the first floor where horses and wagons could be kept, and with 
rooms on the second or third floor for the men to live in. These 
houses were often poor in repair and unsanitary because of the 
stables beneath, but always clean and neat. 

The question of rent is an interesting one, and the follow- 
ing tables show the rent paid and the number of rooms in the 
apartment. 

These tables show little difference in the rents charged due 
to difference in nationalities. In the case of the Bulgarians, 


BULGARIANS 
RENTS BY NUMBER OF ROOMS PER APARTMENT * 


| 
NumBer or Groups Paytnc A Montaty RENT OF 


APARTMENT | | | | Tora. 
$8 | $o | $10 | | $12 | $13 $15 | $18 | $20 | $24 | $30 | NO RE-| 
| | | PORT | 
Iroom ..... re I I | 3 
2 rooms . eee ore ere I I 
21 £1 2 I dx | 2 8 
6 rooms .... 1 | i I I I | 
4 Total...) 2/ 2} 3/ 3] s| t] 3 | 24 
| | | | 
SERVIANS AND CROATIANS 
NUMBER OF GRrouUPS PAYING A MONTHLY RENT OF 
$6 | $8 $o | $10 | | $12 Sts | $22 | 
I § 3 I I 14 
I 8 | 2} 9] 2 | ai 2 | 2 33 


* No table is given for Greeks because one group owned the house in which they lived and in the 
other cases the rents could not be ascertained. 
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ITALIANS 


Number oF Groups Payinc A Montuiy RENT oF 


APARTMENT | | | Tora 
| $s | $s $6 $7) | $8 | $o | $10/ $11 | $12 $14!) $15! | $18 $20 
rroom ..... I | | | 
§ rooms .....|.. oy I | 3 
6 rooms .....|.. 3 I | 7 
8 rooms | | | |. |} 
9 rooms | | I I 
Total 1/2{ 38 


| 
the rents seem very high compared with the accommodations. 
But here the landlord collected the seventy-five cent weekly 
payment for lodging, and thus when the rooms were full 


received a large total payment. Other differences* are probably 


*The following tables, showing the location of the buildings and of the 
apartment occupied by the groups, are given for completeness, although the 
numbers are too smali to be anything more than suggestive. 


LOCATION OF THE BUILDING IN WHICH GROUPS WERE FOUND 


| NoumBer or GRouPS IN 


NATIONALITY j 
Front Rear 
Buildings Buildings 
| 21 3 
Croatians 33 | ° 
I | 3 


FLOORS ON WHICH GROUPS WERE FOUND 


NumBer or Groups IN APARTMENTS ON 
irst Secon | irc . 
Floor Floor Floor Basement 

| | 
16 5 2 | I 
Croatians and Servians DTS 1 17 4 I 
12 | 14 4 7 

| 


| | 
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due to location, nearness to the business district, and other 
factors normally determining rents. 

The question of jurisdiction over the sanitary problems 
growing out of the living conditions of groups of this kind 
seem to be somewhat complicated. The city building depart- 
ment regulates the construction of tenements as well as of 
lodging-houses and hotels, and the building code formulates 
rules to which the buildings shall conform. The city law, then, 
designates a minimum floor area for rooms,‘ and a minimum 
air space;> it also provides for a minimum window area 
of not less than to per cent of the floor space to open to 
the air.“ Similar regulations are in force in the case of tene- 
ment houses.‘ In houses whether new or already constructed 
in 1901, the code prohibits the use of any room for sleeping 
purposes by more than one person for each 400 cubic feet of 
air space.* Its definition of a lodging-house is a house where 
rooms are rented for periods of a week or less.® All other 
apartments would come under tenement-house regulations pro- 
vided there was more than one apartment in the building.'® The 
state Board of Health provides for the regular inspection of 
lodging-houses and for an annual statement to the county clerk 
of the number of rooms, the size in cubic feet of the largest 
and the smallest, the number of guests at the time of the state- 
ment, the largest and smallest number of guests at any time 
during the year, and other details. Managers are supposed to 
keep a register open to authorized officials..1 The regulations 
regarding crowding are found in the following provisions of 
the statute : 

It shall be unlawful for any landlord, proprietor, manager or clerk of any 
lodging-house, boarding-house, tavern, inn or hotel to permit any room 
in such lodging-house, boarding-house, tavern, inn or hotel to be used or 
occupied for sleeping purposes which does not contain four hundred (400) 
cubic feet or more of air space for each person sleeping therein at the same 


*Tolman’s Municipal Code, sec. 417. 


5 Tbid., sec. 417. SJbid., sec. 1221. 
* Ibid., secs. 1222, 273, 413. Tbid., sec. 1233. 
* Tbid., sec. 1221. Ibid., sec. 380. 


“Tllinois Revised Statutes, chap. 126A, sec. 15. 
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time, and in every room in any lodging-house, boarding-house, tavern, inn 
or hotel containing more than one bed, the beds shall be so arranged as to 
have a passage way of not less than two feet horizontally on all sides of 
each bed. And all beds shall be so arranged that under each of them the 
air shall freely circulate, and there shall be adequate ventilation. 


Just what the definition of a lodging-house is, is not given 
in the statute, and whether or not the groups described in this 
paper would fall under the jurisdiction of the state is uncertain, 
and it cannot be said whether a family who have two lodgers or 
two rooms to rent for irregular periods, or a man and wife with 
a house full of lodgers, or a co-operative group hiring a house by 
the month would or would not come under the jurisdiction of 
the Board of Health. 

Out of 484 rooms visited, 10 were found to have an area 
of less than fifty square feet, while 179 had between fifty and 
one hundred. 

Crowding and lack of cleanliness go hand in hand. Where- 
ever there is a large group of working men to whom domestic 
life is impossible, the rooms in which they live are inevitably 
dirty and ill-kept. If the groups are boarding with a woman 
who keeps the house and does the work, conditions are somewhat 
better, although in a large group the demands upon a woman 
leave her little time for cleaning. Because of the habits 
encouraged by the conditions under which the men work on the 
railroad or in the mills, the standard of cleanliness in their living 
quarters is lower than in a normal family group. 

This table shows to what a large extent the apartments 


NumBer oF Persons SLEEPING IN ROOMS WITH THE | 


FoLtow1nc Number or Cusic Feet Per PERSON 


Less | 100 | 159 200 | 250 | 300 | 350 | 400 | 
| than | to | to to | to to | to | or 
| 500 T50 | 200 250 | 300 350 400 | over 
Bulgarians ....... 8| 5 34} 40| 47); 53] 74) 261 
Croatians and Servians.....| ... 306; 41 | 65); 85 37 | 110 | 377 
30] 49 57 16 78) 262 
eee 13 71 | 105 | 163 | 194 | 112 | 281 | 939° 


* Includes 89 women and children. 
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are crowded beyond the minimum set by legal requirement, viz., 


400 cubic feet for each person. 
The following table shows the number of men actually found 


NumpBer or Rooms iv WERE Founp 
NATIONALITY 
1 Man | 2 Men | 3 Men 4 Men | 5 Men 6 Men 7 Men 
Croatians and Servians......... 1 4 36 II 26 3 17 | a 
21 37 17 6 2 6 I 
4 8 3 I I | 


These figures indicate the number of men found. In many 
cases beds and couches were placed in the rooms for more 
men than were actually found at the time of the visit. That 
these beds were made use of just as all the rooms in a hotel are 
used at times, is shown by the fact that several second visits 
were made to the apartments and in rooms in which there were 
empty beds at the time of the first visit, at the time of the second 
all the beds were found filled, and in one place mattresses had 
been placed on the floor. 

The following table shows the number of men for whom 
the rooms were actually fitted up, but not actually in use at the 
time of the visiting. 


NUMBERS OF MEN AND NUMBERS OF GROUPS FOR WHICH ACCOM- 
MODATIONS FOR SLEEPING WERE FOUND 


NUMBER OF Rooms IN Watch Provision WAs MADE FoR 


NATIONALITY | | | | | 
2 8 | 9 | 10 | 
|Man Men Men! Men Men| Men Men | Men Men Men Men 
Bulgarians. ....... 4| 22 | 5 | 11 | 3 | 4 
Croatians and Servians..... |} 10 | 34 | 10 24] 3] 10; .. 
14 | 37 | 18 | o| 6] 2 | 
| | 


By actual measurement the following number of rooms were 
found to be of dimensions less than those required by law for 
the numbers found sleeping in them, and if the rooms had been 
filled many others would have been added. 


4 . 
: making use of the separate rooms for sleeping purposes: 
| 
| 
| 
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NO 
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PRESCRIBED BY CODE Rooms 


NuMBER OF ROOMS UNDER SIZE | NUMBER OF 
| 
IF FILLED As 
| 


NATIONALITY 
ACCOMMODATIONS 
Number Percentage FOR 
Bulgarians........ eee 49 40 15 
Croatians and Servians........... 61 37 | 12 
~ 


The building code outlaws a windowless room, and provides 
that no room (except an alcove room) be built without access 
to the outside air. This provision applies only to buildings 
erected after December, 1901, although the code prescribes cer- 
tain conditions for rooms constructed before that time.'? It 
also prescribes that the window areas shall be equal to one-tenth 
of the floor area.’* In ail the rooms visited, which happened 
to be in houses erected prior to 1901, the measurements of 
the windows were taken. Five with no windows, nine with no 
windows opening on the outside air, were found, while in 34 
the window space was below the legal requirement. 

In addition to the facts with reference to their housing, it 
was not difficult to secure information as to the age and marital 
status of these men whom our industrial organization induces 
to take up the unnatural mode of life which has been described. 
The first table shows that they are in the prime of early man- 
hood, able to give of their greatest vigor to the unskilled toil by 
which they are initiated into American industrial life. 


NUMBER OF MEN AND AGES 


Twenty YEARS 
UnpER TWENTY UNDER Tumty YEARS 


NATIONALITY Years THIRTY on | Torans 
Number Percent | Number Percent panties Percent | 
134 | 56 96 40 | 239 
Croatians and Servians.... . . 10 3 222 70 04 17 | 326 
18 8 124 | 53 04 39 | 236 
2 5 22 | 56 15 39 | 39 


* In ten cases the age of the men could not be ascertained. 


™ Municipal Code, sec. 410. 


3 Ibid., sec. 413. 
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As has been said, although they are living here in non- 
family groups, many of these men are married. There is said 
to be an interesting difference in the way in which marriage 
affects the conduct of men. The Croatian men are said to be 
more eager to seek their fortunes in America when they have 
assumed the responsibilities of marriage, while among the 
Servians it is the unmarried men mostly who take these chances 
in a new country. 

Among the Italians the men were looking forward with 
assurance to the time when their wives and families could join 
them here, and not infrequently a man when questioned was 
found expecting his family within a few days. 

Among the Greeks the immigrant is more often the young 
unmarried man who is hoping to make his fortune here and then 
return to Greece to enjoy it. 

The following table shows the proportion of married and 
single men in the groups: 


: NuMBER OF MEN | 

| | 

Married Percentage | Single | Percentage | 
167 70 72 30 | 239 
«10 58 74 42 184 
66 47 76 53 | 142 
431 55 105 45 | 236 
| 7 20 $2. 80 | 39 


* In ten cases the social status could not be ascertained. 


An interesting question was suggested as to the intention of 
newer immigrants with regard to bringing their families over, 
when as yet few of their fellow countrymen had been able to 
bring their families over. In the case of the Bulgarians, the 
members were therefore questioned regarding their expectations. 
Many of these men were distinctly discouraged and reported real 
difficulty in caring for themselves alone. But they reported that 
if conditions improved they hoped to be able to establish their 
families in America. 
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VII. EMPLOYMENT 


The interesting questions with reference to employment are: 
first, the amount of unemployment due to the season or the 
nature of the work done; second, the number of hours worked a 
day and the arrangement for shifts; third, the rates of wages 
paid; fourth, the time and medium of payment. Upon these 
points a few data were obtained which are believed to be of 
interest and are given here. 

The proportion of men found idle in the different groups 
varied according to the season at which they were visited. 
Unfortunately it was not possible to visit all of the nationali- 
ties during the same period. The Bulgarian, Croatian, and 
Servian groups were visited during the winter months at a 
time when work was dull. On the other hand, the Italian and 
Greek groups were visited during the month of May after thou- 
sands of idle men had left the city for the camps and after much 
of the work which had been suspended during the winter had 
begun again. The numbers of men and the industries in which 
they were employed is shown in the table which follows: 


| 


NuMBER OF MEN EMPLOYED IN 


JNEM- 
Milland] R.R. | Streets* Building! vester || 
| Cranes | | | Works Account} | 
Bulgarians...... 61 55 10 | | ase | 
Crostiams ....... 158 2 | 31 27 , |} 65 | 326 
Italians......... 104 | 54 29 6; 236 
Greeks.......... 35 39 


* This includes work done by contractors at paving, concrete work, laying of gas pipes, work by 
the’street railroad, or any work done upon the streets. 


The following tables show for each group the rates of wages 
received and the number of hours which the men were working 
at the time the visits were made. 

It may be said by way of comment on these tables that the 


rates were not especially low and that the discouragement of the 
men referred to in an earlier portion of the paper was due to the 
irregularity of their employment rather than to an unduly low 
wage scale. Unfortunately no accurate data could be obtained 
as to the actual number of days worked during the vear. 
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The following table shows the number of men whe were 
paid at weekly, fortnightly, or monthly intervals. 


NuMBER OF MEN 


NATIONALITY 
} Paid Paid Paid | Working on 
| Weekly Fortnightly Monthly jOwn Account 


Bulgarians. ...... 77 51 128 
Croatians and Servians . .| 20 241 261 
61 68 C4 6 229 


A table is also given showing the number of men whose wages 
were held in arrears one week, from seven to fifteen days, and 
from fifteen days to a month. 


NuMBer oF Men WuHose Waces Were Back 


| 1 Week | 7-15 Days | 15 Days | 1 Month 
| 17 05 16 128 
Croatians and Servians . .| i | 241 2 201 
| 4 35 390 


According to these tables the Italian is receiving the best 
wage and working the shortest hours. This may again be due 
to the fact that the visits were made at different seasons of the 
year, for the supply and demand for labor obviously affect the 
wages, but a more probable reason is that the Italian has been 
here longer and has learned the language and has been able to 
take advantage of the work of the labor organizations. Many 
of the Italians working for contractors on the streets, and all 
of the men working at the building trades were union men. 

In the steel mills at the time when the Bulgarian and Croa- 
tian groups were visited, the wages paid were 16 cents an hour 
for laborers. Two shifts were maintained, a ten-hour day and 
a twelve-hour night shift, with the same wages for each. The 
men alternated shifts each week, and at the time of changing, 
one group worked the double shift (both the day and the night 
shift), while at the time of shifting the next week that shift was 
laid off for 24 hours. Payment was made every fifteen days, 


/ 
| 
2 2 35 39 
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by checks which were good in any store or bank, with no 
exchange charged. In one of the mills a voluntary insurance 
company was maintained by the company, and men who were 
willing to join were preferred as employees. 

The work on the railroad varied according to the employing 
company and the kind of work done. The working day was 
ten hours, and the wages varied from $1.50 to $1.75 per day. 
By almost all the companies wages were paid monthly by checks, 
about a fortnight’s wages being held in arrears. The cashing 
of these checks is a serious problem for men working in camps 
in the country. 

It is evident that those working in the building trades had by 
far the best wages and hours. The men were hod-carriers and 
strongly organized and had gained an eight-hour day and a three- 
dollar wage. 

No attempt is made to set out plans for remedying the con- 
ditions described. Obviously the problem is one in world 
industry as well as in local sanitation. It may be said, how- 
ever, that in the machinery of the city Health Department and 
in the intelligent use of inspectional visits, combined with instruc- 
tions upon sanitary matters, there could be formed an agency 
little utilized as yet. Inspectors who would interest the men 
in the hygienic side of the question would find a welcome 
response among many of the groups; for frequently questions 
were asked by the men as to the number who could sleep in a 
certain room without danger to their health. A method of 
ticketing the rooms or placarding on the doors has been 
tried very successfully in many cities and might be beneficial 
with many of the groups if the placards were printed in the 
language of the groups and if the co-operation of the men was 
secured. 
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THE TRANSITION TO AN OBJECTIVE STANDARD 
OF SOCIAL CONTROL 


LUTHER LEE BERNARD 
The University of Chicago 


I. INTRODUCTION 
THE PROBLEM STATED.—SCOPE OF CRITICISM.—ORIGIN AND 
FUNCTION OF UTILITARIANISM.—LIMITATIONS OF UTILI- 
TARIANISM.—CRITICISM OF CURRENT PSYCHOLOGY AND 
ETHICS.—THE NEW VIEWPOINT.—CONSEQUENT REVISION 
OF VALUES.—PLAN OF TREATMENT 


So much has been written concerning the evils of individual- 

ism and the mistakes of the hedonistic psychology and utilitarian 
' ethics, without suggesting a satisfactory means of curing these 
evils or correcting these mistakes, that one is forced to believe 
that something is wrong with the method of attack. One 
reason for this failure may be that the significance of utilitarian- 
ism as a stage in the development of social theory has not yet 
been rightly comprehended and that we do not adequately fore- 
see what should be the next step in our social philosophy and 
policy. This study is an attempt, (1) to throw utilitarianism 
into perspective with the wider social forces and with the philo- 
sophical and psychological theory of its time and our time; 
(2) to show that the main current of present-day social theory, 
and likewise of ethical theory so far as it is social rather than 
theological and absolutistic in character, is largely an outgrowth 
of utilitarianism, or at least may be grouped in close connec- 
tion with it; (3) to argue that we cannot escape the limitations 
imposed by a utilitarian ethics and by a hedonistic psychology 
upon our social policy until we reconstruct our system of social 
values, until we abandon the individual as the measure of all 
things social, and fix upon the group, even the widest conceiv- 
able group possessing solidarity, as the unity which lives, acts, 
and progresses or deteriorates. Such a change in emphasis 
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obviously involves a reconstruction of our current psychology 
and ethics; for these two sciences as now written are essentially 
individualistic, and hence impotent so far as contribution to a 
constructive sociology and social policy is concerned. 

Only an outline of the argument can be presented within 
the present limits, but it can be stated clearly and consistently 
enough, it is hoped, to make a point of departure, as well as 
furnish a basis for criticism. The second and third chapters 
of the study, on “The Neural Correlate of Feeling’’ and “The 
Cause of the Act,”’ have been included, because the influence of 
feeling upon social activity has been and yet is a central problem 
in the development of social and ethical theory, though the rela- 
tionship has been but unsatisfactorily worked out. In England 
it has been an academic problem since the time of Hobbes.’ 
This problem came particularly to the fore among the utilita- 
rians and, though somewhat obscured and below the surface, 
has by no means been wanting to the neo- and idealistic utilita- 
rians and the other modern ethical individualists who would 
disclaim utilitarian parentage or connection. It has also, as a 
problem, divided the attention of the socialistic writers of the 
nineteenth century, who, quite conceivably, were not able to 
throw off the prevailing psychology and ethics of their time; 
though they were checks upon, and largely in contradiction 
with, their social policy. The greater portion of the critical 
parts of this study deals with the utilitarians and their succes- 
sors and predecessors, because they have been the center of 
modern English and American social policy and social and 
ethical theory.*_ Short excursions are made into related fields to 

1Cf. Sidgwick, History of Ethics, 163. 

2In Germany there has been a different theoretical basis, that of a state 
philosophy, which was at the same time essentially a moral philosophy (Rechts- 
philosophie). Cf. Small, The Cameralists. The hedonistic and utilitarian phi- 
losophies, however, did enter Germany, largely from the English of Hobbes, 
Locke, and Hume and their successors, perhaps mainly by way of Helvetius 
and Rousseau and their contemporaries, through Schiller, Goethe, Fichte, 
Lotze, and others. Professor Small has also found indications of German 
contact in the eighteenth century with Hume and his contemporaries. In 


France, Helvetius took much from Hobbes, while the intellectual connections 
of Rousseau with Locke are well known. The main current of social theory 
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give a completer account of the process of thought. No attempt 
will be made, however, to cover the whole ground, or to give a 
history of the development of utilitarian ethics. Space permits 
only the selection of types. 

Utilitarianism, as has been pointed out,* was with Bentham 
and his coworkers and immediate followers mainly a move- 
ment in social policy. It was essentially a practical reform 
movement which in the first half of the nineteenth century 
accomplished great political results in England by way of insist- 
ing upon equal privileges and democratic recognition for the 
masses.* But all movements of social policy, if they do not 
grow directly out of a social philosophy—which perhaps can 
never wholly account for them—must create a social phi- 
losophy to justify their existence and interpret their aims to 
the masses of the people of all degrees. Utilitarianism could 


and policy in France, because of the failure consistently to carry out early 
democratic declarations, did not get beyond this early hedonism over into 
the English phase of utilitarianism of the first half of the nineteenth century, 
except in a partial degree in some of the socialists of whom Fourier and 
Proudhon are types. The individualism and hedonism of French socialism of 
the nineteenth century stands out in strong contrast with the socialism of 
Rodbertus, Marx, and Engels in Germany, though there was an undercurrent 
of hedonistic, “utilitarian,” and even anarchistic secialism in Germany, as in 
the case of Weitling, Lassalle, and oihers. The two types of socialism can 
also be distinguished in England, though its hedonistic and utilitarian affilia- 
tions were predominant there, as in Morris, Bax, Ruskin, and others, mainly 
because there was no distinct Rechtsphilosophie, grown out of a traditional gov- 
ernmental and social policy (Cameralism), as in Germany. The intuitionalistic 
and theological line of thought held somewhet of this latter relation in England, 
though even it was individualistic rather thar social or paternalisiic in its vicw- 
point. Cf. Small, The Cameralists ; Sidgwick, History of Ethics (3d ed.), chap. 
iv; Helvetius, De /'esprit, discours iii, esp. pp. 292, 324, 325 (ed. Paris, 1758); 
Hobbes, Leviathan (ed. Molesworth), 40 ff.; Busch, Geldumlauf, Introduction, 
et passim; Kirkup, History of Socialism; Ely, Modern French and German 
Socialism; Spargo, Socialism, chap. ii; Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, 
(3d ed.), IL; Wright, The Ethical Significance of Pleasure, Feeling, and Happi- 
ness in Modern Non-Hedonistic Systems. 

*Cf. Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, 287; Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, 361; 
Sidgwick, History of Ethics, 236 ff.; Mill, “Bentham,” Dissertations and Dis- 
cussions, I, 355 fi. 

*Bentham’s two leading democratic principles were: The “greatest happi- 
ness of all those whose interest is in question,” and Everyone to count for one, 
and only for one. Cf. Principles of Morals and Legislation, chap. i, sec. 1, note. 
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choose as the psychological bases of its philosophy either the 
intuitionalism of the church philosophy, or the empirical 
hedonism of the free lances, coming down through Hobbes, 
Locke, Hume, Helvetius, Hartley, and. others.® Intuition- 
alism was aristocratic, just as the church was generally opposed 
to social reforms. So the democratic-individualistic hedonism 
of the free thinkers came to be the basis of the utilitarian social 
policy just as it had earlier been that of the “liberty, equality, 
fraternity” philosophy of democracy in France and America. 
In fact, utilitarianism, in common with the democratic phi- 
losophy of the time, was a more or less conscious demand that 
each individual should be given a share in the egoistic and 
hedonic satisfactions which the social system afforded. 

Most thinkers of the present regard the doctrines of utili- 
tarianism as put forth by Bentham and his immediate follow- 
ers, like the doctrines of democracy of Rousseau and Schiller 
and their followers, as overthrown. But the spirit of utili- 
tarianism still lives and corrupts our social philosophy and policy. 
Important as were its earlier services, it now exerts an unsalu- 
tary influence in a democratic era, because it is essentially 
individualistic; because it aims primarily at democratic egois- 
tic satisfaction rather than at democratic social conservation; 
because it is, despite its emphasis upon a democratic distribu- 
tion of privilege and satisfaction, destructive rather than con- 
structive. Its influence is still manifest in the reigning social 
theory and policy. And a more productive and long-sighted 
social policy and theory cannot be substituted so long as we 
retain our present individualistic psychology and ethics as their 
bases. 

At the present time psychology is essentially solipsistic. As 
a science it recognizes only conscious processes,° and centers 


°Cf. Sidgwick, History of Ethics, 163, 204, 224, 236 ff.; Locke, Essay Con- 
cerning Human Understanding, Bk. IV; Helvetius, op. cit.; Hartley, Man; 
Stephen, English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, I, 80 ff.; Martineau, 
op. cit., Part II, Bk. II, branch i. 

*Cf. McDougall, Introduction to Social Psychology, 3, 15; also Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1, 2. McDougall, though he first made this criticism, has 
not pointed out the most effective way in which a new psychology can be 
He lays too much stress upon a theory of the instincts and emotions, 
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its treatment about a highly sophisticated and unreal self,’ 
which actually functions only in the most limited sphere of 
social activity. The significance of the work of the students 
of “abnormal” psychology and of the psychology of “sugges- 
tion” and physiological and comparative psychology has not 
been apprehended by the orthodox psychologists as yet. They 
have not taken over these data into their conventional text- 
books. When they do so these treatises will be revolutionized, 
and the self, the socius, the individual, will be defined in 
such terms that the sociologist will recognize it. The solip- 
sistic nature of this self will disappear and the self will come 
to be viewed as a factor subject to control in an objective 
social situation.* Ethics also is individualistic in its evaluations, 


which he thereby raises almost to the rank of entities. The more fruitful line of 
development, it would seem, is in the direction of the study of the cortex 
and the lower nervous system as a mechanism, i.e., of conduct, in order to get 
at the nature and functioning of all types of activity processes, conscious and 
unconscious. At all events this would prevent us from making of consciousness 
a self-sufficient entity, instead of a means to adjustment to nature, as Professor 
Judd has done. Cf. “The Evolution of Consciousness,” Psychological Review 
(March, 1910), 91 ff. For definitions of psychology bearing out the assertion 
in the text, see James, Psychology, I, 1; Sully, The Human Mind, I, 1; 
Wundt, Outlines of Psy. (tr. Judd), 23; Titchener, Outlines of Psy., 6; Stout, 
Manual of Psy., 4; Thorndike, Elements of Psy., 1: Héffding, Outlines of Psy. 
(tr. Lowndes), 1; Angell, Psychology, 1; Baldwin, Handbook of Psy. (S. and I.), 
8; ete. 

* For definitions and descriptions of this solipsistic self, see Baldwin, op. cit. 
(S. and I.), 67, (F. and W.), 170; Angell, Psy., 396; Hoffding, op. cit., 136; 
Thilly, Philos. Rev., XIX, 32; Stout, op. cit., 517; Titchener, op. cit., 301; Wundt, 
op. cit., 242; James, op. cit., 291, 293, 301; Sully, op. cit., 481; etc. 

*G. H. Mead, Journal of Phil., Psy. and Sci. Methods (Mar. 31, 1910), 174, 
has attempted to remove this solipsistic character of the self of psychology by 
insisting upon an initially social individual (a conception which, in some form 
or other, goes back at least as far as the Greek philosophers, and to Adam 
Smith and his contemporaries among the moderns), stating the matter, however, 
from the standpoint of consciousness alone and thus from the subjectivistic 
standpoint of the conventional psychologist. In the same article he rejects the 
idea that psychology should accept the objective definition of the social object 
or socius which the social sciences offer. However, the psychologists of the 
unconscious and relatively unconscious processes and the social psychologists, 
dealing with the same material, are undermining the artificial and conventional 
psychology of the highly conscious processes, and will assist in securing the 
adoption of the objective and social viewpoint in treating of neural and activity 
processes, whether conscious or unconscious. 
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limiting the definition of moral activity to include only the field 
of volition, that is, of conscious choice.” This is the old limi- 
tation which justified retributive punishment, and is wholly 
apart from the spirit of the most enlightened social practice 
of the present. Manifestly we need an ethics which will take 
account of the act, whether consciously or unconsciously per- 
formed, in relation to both its remote and immediate social 
results. In such an ethics “intention,” that is, consciousness 
of one’s tendency to act in a certain direction, will figure only 
as an aid to prevention. The act will be judged morally, that 
is, with reference to its social meaning, and treated construct- 
ively, on the basis of its discoverable causes. Consciousness 
will not figure as an entity or absolute in this causation, as it 
does in present ethical theory, but merely as one of the most 
obvious. and effective points at which, by enlisting the addi- 
tional asset of the individual's attention, we can begin to work 
more successfully prevertively and reformatively edu- 
cationally.'° This is to say that conduct will be judged objec- 
tively, when it is judged scientifically and socially.” 

Our present-day psychology and ethics then are essentially 
of the individualistic type which furnished the basis of the 

°Cf. Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, 201, 202 ff., 250, as a most recent example. 
Professor Dewey is responsible for these passages. 

“ This is not to say, of course, that it is not of the greatest importance to 
bring as many of his activities as possible into the consciousness of the indi- 
vidual as a means to social control. It is rather a plea for the recognition of 
the fact that most of our activities are and always must be on a more or less 
unconscious and habitual basis, and hence of the necessity for a psychology 
which will make provision for the analysis and control of these activities. Pro- 
fessor Judd, op. cit., especially pp. 88, 80, has defended the limitation of 
psychology to the field of consciousness. He appears not to have understood 
the point at issue. McDougall’s demand, which he so strongly criticizes (pp. 
88, 89), and the one made here, are that psychologists broaden their subject 
so as to afford a method for bringing all activities directly or indirectly under 
either individual or social (collectivistic) conscious control. 

"Cf. an excellent paper by Professor Ellwood, *‘The Sociological Basis of 
Ethics,” /nternational Journal of Ethics (April, 1910), 314 ff. Professor Ellwood 
argues here in a general way for an objective and sociological basis for ethics, 
as does Professor Small, General Sociology, 33 ff., and Part V, and elsewhere. 
It is doubtful, however, if either has seen all the implications of limiting the 
scope of moral activity to the field of consciousness and volition. 
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old utilitarian and pseudo-democratic theory. So long as we 
retain them they will hinder the development of a consistent 
social theory which can be used—as a means of justification 
and communication—for the basis of a constructive and crea- 
tive social policy. But if we rid ourselves of them, evidently 
it must be accomplished by means of bringing a new view- 
point into social and ethical science, the objective view- 
point. The best results were not possible from such an 
objective criterion, until we collected a considerable fund of 
accurate information about the working of the social organ- 
ism!* or of society as a whole, until we measured and defined 
a considerable number of social processes, and thus became 
able to define in a provisional way the socius or social object. 
Thanks to the work of the social technologists, the social 
psychologists, and other heretical psychologists (however de- 
fective parts of their work are), we have already made a 
beginning in this objective and constructive study of social 
processes. Men of affairs in government and practical activi- 

“The term “social organism” will be used more or less in this study to 
indicate the unitary, vital, and functioning nature of social groups, and here of 
the largest group which we can characterize as being in some degree a unity 
of social functions, as possessing solidarity; and such can now be said of practi- 
cally all mankind in some aspects of living. This usage must not be confounded 
with the biological and structural analogy of Spencer and his early continental 
imitators. The term as here employed is primarily functional in its meaning 
and is used because it implies a unity of functioning, a mutual dependence grow- 
ing constantly greater with social development, which cannot be expressed by 
such an indefinite and non-descriptive term as “social process."” To define the 
“social process” merely in terms of “the interaction of individuals” or 
socii, is analogous to stopping with the older natural philosophers who, before 
the formulation of the law of gravitation, accounted for movement in the 
physical world as the “continual flux of matter,” i.e., the interaction of atoms, 
or of whatever elements the philosophers conceived matter as composed. As the 
law of gravitation established how matter moves, so must a functional and intelli- 
gent statement of the social process be in terms of the movement or tendency 
of that process and not leave it “at loose ends.” The Group Struggle theorists 
state it in terms of increasing co-operation (cf. Ratzenhofer, Wesen und Zweck 
der Politik, secs. 63 fi.), and others define it in terms of growth of specialization 
and division of function or labor (cf. Durkheim, De Ja division du travail social, 
and Pioger, La vie sociale, 42 ff.). The point is the same. It emphasizes the 
growth in essential or organic unity of the group in the co-operative struggle 
for survival. It is in this sense that the group is organic, that society is an 


organism. 
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ties have always made large use of the objective method. 
They have defined or assumed their social objects and have 
built upon them—whether with good or bad results, depend- 
ing largely upon the validity and accuracy of their defi- 
nitions and assumptions. It is the function of a valid and 
accurate social science to make these definitions more definite. 
In this work a truly functional psychology can be of the 
greatest service. 

With the coming of this objective treatment of the socius 
or social object and of the social processes, we may expect revo- 
lutions in our way of thinking and in our social policy. We 
may expect social conservation, instead of the individual demo- 
cratic gratification of utilitarianism and of the old pseudo- 
democracy, to be the ideal of practice. This conservation will 
of necessity be in the nature of the strengthening and improve- 
ment of the whole social organism, of the whole social process. 
The conscious exertion of individuals must be directed toward 
the survival, growth, and perfection of the race with all that 
this implies and toward the development of a scientifically deter- 
mined and controlled social organization which will contribute 
to this end.* Such an organization of effort presupposes 
an adequate system of social control, a social control based 
upon popular will and sanction, but coercive where the con- 
sciously and scientifically determined ideal for the race is dis- 
regarded or violated, purposely or accidentally. 

The detail and data for the argument that our traditional 
and still dominant ethical and social theory remains essentially 
individualistic and hedonistic (subjectivistic) in viewpoint, and 
for the necessity of reconstructing this viewpoint with its impli- 
cations for social control, constitute the body of this study. It 


4% Ellwood, op. cit., 324, says, “The general trend of the development of 
scientific knowledge of human society is to establish three standards or norms, 
all of which have ethical implications: social survival, social efficiency, and 
social harmony.” The only one of these three norms which he explains, however, 
is “survival,” which would appear to be the ultimate standard or test of an 
intelligent social activity. Even if we explain the growth of society as increas- 
ing co-operation, we must explain co-operation finally in terms of survival. 
Cf. Kropotkin, Mutual Aid as a Factor in Evolution; also Small, op. cit., 38-39. 
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is held that, so long as individualism and subjectivism dominate, 
as they now do, our psychological and ethical theory, a scientific 
sociology and a constructive social policy will find themselves 
constantly opposed and weakened. It is contended that the 
solution of the problem lies in a change of emphasis from 
the old individualistic, though democratic, theory of egoistic 
satisfactions to an objective socially constructive policy. The 
treatment of the subject has been divided into three gen- 
eral sections. The first deals with the cause of the act, and 
attempts to determine what is the actual relation of feeling to 
the act. The second examines the theory that pleasure or 
happiness is the end or object of activity in its social relations, 
including a critical examination of a number of the utilitarian 
and hedonistic and other theories. The third is concerned 
with the object of, and the sanction for, a change in the theo- 
retical criterion of the social control of activity. 


Il. THE NEURAL CORRELATE OF FEELING 
FORMER VAGUENESS OF THE TERM FEELING.—EARLIER ATTEMPTS 
AT CORRELATION.—THEORY OF THE CORRELATE OF FEELING 
MODES.—RELATIVITY OF FEELING 
In order to discuss intelligently the problems in this and the 
following chapters it will be necessary to devote most of the 
present chapter to an examination of the nature of feeling. 
Even up to the present time most psychologists have pretty 
generally confounded feeling with sensory and ideational con- 
sciousness. The older writers used feeling as a general term for 
all consciousness,’ and even some of our later psychologists so 


1 Hobbes, Helvetius, Bain, Spencer may be mentioned as examples. To 
Hobbes there were only two feelings in this general sense of all mental states 
mentioned above, appetite, desire, delight, pleasure, or joy, i.e., motion toward 
an object, on the one hand, and aversion, displeasure, pain, or grief, i.e., motion 
“fromward” the object, on the other hand (“Leviathan,” Works [Molesworth ed.], 
III, 42-43). Of these feelings or emotions, however, he recognizes two classes, 
those of the senses and those of the mind. To those of the senses he applied 
the two general terms pleasure and pain, and to those of the mind, the general 
terms joy and grief. Since the above distinction has no qualitative value 
(Locke, Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Bk. II, chap. xx), it is 
plain that Hobbes identified sensational and ideational consciousness. In order 
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employ the term either wholly or in part.* No fact in modern 
psychological analysis is more patent than this confusion of 
feeling and the various forms of sensory and ideational con- 
sciousness. Though various writers had at different times 
pointed out that the same sensory processes and especially the 
same sensory experiences, ideas, and images were not always 
accompanied by the same degrees of pleasantness and unpleasant- 
ness, or that the feeling tone might sometimes be one and some- 
times the other,* it was not until the types of sensations had 
been analyzed and abstracted beyond the traditional five, through 
the discoveries of neurology and experimental psychology, that 
it was possible to place the distinction on a scientific basis.*| The 
discovery of separate pain sense organs has furthered this dis- 
tinction. For some writers, however, this further analysis has 
had the effect of strengthening the confusion in their minds 
regarding pain and unpleasantness,’ and it has led others to 
regard sex sensation as the original and fundamental type of 
pleasurable feeling.° But for the great majority of psycholo- 
gists these discoveries of separate sense organs have served to 
bring out more clearly the fact not adequately understood before. 
that the various sensory and ideational processes are not con- 
stant and fixed correlates of either pleasantness or unpleasantness. 

Based on these distinctions the more recent psychologists 
to take care of forms of consciousness and activity which would not come under 
this simple classification he added to this classification such psychical cate- 
gories as hope, despair, fear, courage, anger, benevolence, ambition, magnanimity, 
jealousy, curiosity, etc. (op. cit., 43 ff.). This method of providing for special 
cases is still in vogue, though in much less degree, among psychologists. Cf. 
McDougall, Introduction to Social Psychology, chap. v; Marshall, Pain, Pleasure, 
and Aesthetics, 64 ff. 

? Gustav Spiller, The Mind of Man (London, 1902), is an extreme example, 
though traces of such confusion can be found in James, Principles of Psy., 
Dewey, Psy., and others. 

*E.g., Spencer, Prin. of Psy. (New York, 1892), I, 287. 

* Professor Max Meyer, Psy. Rev., XI, 103 ff., claims at least sixteen sepa- 
rate types of sensations, with possibilities of more. 

5H. M. Stanley, The Evolutionary Psychology of Feeling (London, 1895), 
chap. ii, holds that pain was the most primitive form of consciousness. 

“Meyer refers to Lagerborg and others in this connection, Psy. Rev., XV, 
203 ff. 
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have come to regard feeling as a separate type of consciousness, 
as neither sensory,’ nor ideational.* It is variously accounted for 
by these writers as a functional correlate of the bodily, con- 
scious, or neural processes, i.e., as indicating that the organism 
as a whole is functioning successfully or unsuccessfully ;° as a 
sign that the vitality or health of the organism is being built 
up or lowered;'® or as connected with the use of stored-up 
nervous energy in less or greater quantities than the total supply 
available." All these explanations assume that the feeling 
processes are the correlates of the whole bodily process, though 
Marshall makes some exceptions to this view in pointing out 
that some organ may be functioning “successfully,” i.e., with 
pleasurable results, when the organism as a whole is not in such 
a favorable situation.’* It has also been observed that there 
may be pleasantness or unpleasantness when the condition of the 
organism or the nature of the adjusiment is exactly opposite 
what these formulae declare it to be.” Again, while there is 
undoubtedly some correspondence between feeling modes and 
efficient functioning in a racial sense, there is not necessarily 
such a correspondence on a habitual or social basis." James 
Ward appears to have approached more nearly to a true state- 
ment of the relation when he reduced the correlation to terms 
7Stumpf, “Ueber Gefiihlsempfindungen,” Zeitsch. fiir Psychologie, Bd. 44, 
S. 1-49, however, regards pleasantness and unpleasantness as sensations. Lotze, 
Microcosmus (tr. Hamilton and Jones), I, 243, 689, takes a similar view, as does 
also L. F. Ward at times, Psychic Factors of Civilization, 38, 42 tf. Titchener, The 
Psychology of Feeling and Attention, 290 ff., criticizes the views of Stumpf and 
others, holding the sensational view as does Meyer, op. cit. 

*Cf. Angell, Psy., 272 ff.; Judd, Psy., 194; Titchener, Outlines of Psy., 101, 
108, 114; Ribot, “Sur la nature du plaisir,” Revue philosophique, LXVIII, 181, 
183; Meyer, op. cit. 

* Meakin, Function, Feeling, and Conduct, 55; Dewey, “Theory of Emotion,” 
Psy. Rev., Il, 31; Simmel, Einleitung in die Moralwissenschaft, 1, 388; Judd, 
Psy., 196-97. 

“ Ribot, op. cit., 180 ff.; Héfiding, op. cit., 273; Bain, Mind and Body, 59; 
Spencer, Prin. of Psy., 1, 279 (New York, 1876); Titchener, op. cit., 102; 
Royce, Outlines of P3y., 179. 
™ Marshall, op. cit., 221. 
 Ibid., 264-65; also Meakin, op. cit., 50. 

* Cf. Angell, op. cit., 275. “Cf. Marshall, op. cit., 352. 
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of “effective” attention.”* This statement, however, is indefinite, 
since consciousness is a variable and relative manifestation de- 
pendent upon neural processes, and it lacks content, leaving the 
meaning of the term “effective” ambiguous. Some of the most 
effective attention, so far as objective adjustment consequences 
are concerned, is not particularly pleasurable, as in the !labori- 
ous acquirement of skill in any direction. The most consider- 
able advance in the theory of feeling, however, was made by 
Meyer when he reduced the correlation -of feeling modes from 
bodily to neural processes.** His general statement, however, is 
couched in mechanical terms, and his failure to recognize the 
existence of two fundamental lines of development in the nerv- 
ous system—a fact which must be taken into account in deter- 
mining internal neural adjustment—has made it necessary for 
him to assume a rather doubtful differential character for pain, 
bitter, sour, and analogous sensory processes.’ Consequently 
these numerous exceptions destroy the unity of his theory. 

All these theories of the correlate of feeling have something 
of value in them and have expressed partial truths. The earliest 


statement, going back at least as far as Hobbes among the 
moderns,"* and to Aristotle among the ancients,”® recognizes a 
more or less stable correspondence between the vital condition 


%“There is pleasure in proportion as a maximum of attention is effectively 
exercised, and pain in proportion as such effective attention is frustrated by 
distractions, shocks, or incomplete and faulty adaptations, or fails of exercise 
owing to the narrowness of the field of consciousness and the slowness and 
smallness of its changes.”—Art. “Psychology,” Encyc. Britannica (oth ed.), XX, 71. 
Marshall (op. cit., 236, 262), with reservations, and Stout (Manual of Psy., 276), 
fully, accept this view. 

“The nervous correlate of pleasantness and unpleasantness must be some 
form of activity in the higher nerve centers, since it is generally admitted that 
only activities in the higher nerve centers are accompanied by consciousness, and 
pleasantness and unpleasantness are kinds of consciousness. But while the 
correlate of sensation is the nervous current itself, the correlate of pleasantness 
and unpleasantness is the increase or decrease of the intensity of a previously 
constant current if the increase or decreese is caused by a force acting at a 
point other than the point of sensory stimulation.”—“‘The Nervous Correlate of 
Pleasantness and Unpleasantness,” Psy. Rev., XV, 307. 

Cf. “The Nervous Correlate of Attention,” Psy. Rev., XV, 365 ff. 

Cf. Leviathan, loc. cit., 42. 

% Spencer, op. cit., 277, makes this claim for Aristotle. 
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of the organism and its feeling modes. The development of 
accuracy of statement has been one of delimitation and specifica- 
tion of the terms of correlation, arriving at a consciousness 
correlate in the formula of James Ward, and at a neural corre- 
late in that of Meyer. It is proposed here to modify Meyer's 
statement on the basis of the neurological investigations of 
Herrick, Sherrington, Parker, and others, using whatever is 
valuable in the other statements of correlation, in an attempt to 
secure an adequate functional statement of the correlation of 
feeling modes, and thus to define feeling and to determine its 
relation to the act. 

In formulating an adequate and functional theory of the 
neural correlate of feeling it is necessary to take into account 
the phylogeny of the nervous system. There are, throughout 
the scale of animal development, two distinct types of physio- 
logical functions: (1) the vegetative or visceral functions, con- 
nected with the inner working of the bodily mechanism, such 
as nutrition, circulation, respiration, and (2) the exteroceptive 
functions, concerned with the adjustment of the organism as a 
whole to outside or environmental influences.*” These two types 
of organic functions, in rising above the purely tropic type of 
behavior, developed more or less distinct nervous connections,” 
and because of the primary importance of quick movement for 
the preservation of the organism and of the species, the latter 
type of functions probably developed well-differentiated nervous 
connections and integrating centers first and specialized them to 
a greater degree than the former. This exteroceptive nervous 
system developed in the service of the animal in its reactions to 
external stimuli. Out of this general type of exteroceptive 
reaction developed the various peripheral or exteroceptive sense 
organs, such as those of a cutaneous nature—pain, temperature, 
tactual, chemical, and even the distance receptors, such as the 
sense organs of sight and hearing.* It has been established that 


” Herrick, “The Evolution of Intelligence and Its Organs,” Science, 
XXXI, 7. 

*t Herrick, “The Relations of the Central and Peripheral Nervous Systems 
in Phylogeny,” The Anatomical Record, IV, 62. 
= Tbid., 62, 67, 68. 
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the mammalian cerebral cortex has developed mainly in the serv- 
ice of the distance receptors or higher exteroceptive sense organs 
of sight and hearing,* “which have dominated and set the direc- 
tion of the evolution of ihe nervous system in vertebrates.’’** 
Thus the brain becomes in higher animal types the co-ordinating 
center of processes arising chiefly from peripheral or exterocep- 
tive stimuli;* “while the co-ordinating centers of the visceral 
system are partly peripheral in the sympathetic ganglia and 
partly in this central nervous system.”** In the higher and more 
flexible forms of nervous organization, where the tubular or 
dorsal nervous organization dominates,” the processes of the 
two systems are capable of close correlation in the higher brain 
centers. Where complex or conscious control is necessary all 
the activity tendencies of the nervous system tend to be, and 
for the most part are, summated in the cortex, which exists for 
this higher function of correlation rather than as a center for 
definitely specialized activity.” 

Two facts of primary importance for the theor of feeling 
correlates are to be noted in connection with the phylogenetic 


development of the nervous system or systems. The first is that 
the sex functions and their nervous connections developed pri- 
marily as a part of the visceral functions and system. In the 
lowest animal forms the sex and vegetative functions are very 
closely related. Parallel with the development of the feeding 
and other visceral and of the sexual neural processes they got 


* Herrick, “The Relations of the Central and Peripheral Nervous Systems in 
Phylogeny,” The Anatomical Record, IV, 61. 

™* Herrick, Science, loc. cit., 8. 

* Herrick says, “The cerebellum has been developed from the somatic 
sensory column of the medulla oblongata as the chief central co-ordinating 
apparatus of the proprioceptive system.”—Anatom. Record, loc. cit., 64. See 
also Sherrington, The Integrative Function of the Nervous System, lecture ix. 

* Herrick, Anatom. Record, IV, 62. 

Ibid., 59. 

*%“The essence of cortical function is correlation and a cortical center for 
the performance of a particular function is a physiological absurdity, save in 
the restricted sense described above, as a nodal point in a very complex system 
of associated conducting paths. Those reflexes whose simple functions can be 
localized in a single center have their mechanism abundantly provided for in 
the brain stem.’’—Herrick, Science, joc. cit., 15. 
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more specialized connections with the exteroceptive nervous 
system and developed increased powers of correlation with the 
exteroceptive system in the cortex.** But the neural processes 
of the sex organs have always remained predominantly bound 
up with the structure and functioning of the visceral or intero- 
ceptive nervous system. In the second place, the exteroceptive 
nervous system originated primarily as a means of adapting the 
organism to its environment, either for separating it from con- 
ditions which threatened to be unfavorable to it or for bringing 
it in contact with food, warmth, light, ete. Purely peripheral 
stimulation, because of the predominatingly skeletal muscular 
connections of the exteroceptive system, has thus always re- 
sulted in movement, either of avoidance or of receptivity. The 
union of interoceptive or visceral processes with the exterocep- 
tive or peripheral processes has, from very early stages of 
development, led to receptive movements, as in the case of 
inclosure and assimilation of food.*® This latter type of move- 
ment will take place more effectively if the connection or corre- 
lation between the two types of processes (the exteroceptive 
and the interoceptive processes) is made in the cortex, where 
sensory stimuli may operate to a greater advantage, especially 
in the higher forms of animal life. But an equally primitive 
function of peripheral nervous stimulation, and one doubtless 
even more important at later stages of development, was dis- 
turbance of the equilibrium of the organism, looking toward 
an avoiding reaction. This type of nervous process may, in 
its origin, be identified in general with that which in higher 
organisms we find ending exteroceptively in the pain sense 
organ. The other cutaneous sense organs, with their neural 
connections, have probably been differentiated off primarily from 
this primitive type, as have also the distance receptors or higher 
peripheral sensory processes mentioned above. Taste and odor 
sense organs have also been differentiated in this way, but they 
* Cf. Herrick, Anatom. Record, IV, 61, and Science, XXXI, 8. 


“Cf. G. H. Parker, “The Origin of the Nervous System and Its Appropria- 
tion of Effectors,” Pop. Sci. Mo., LXXV, 56, 137; Ludwig Edinger, “The Relations 
of Comparative Anatomy to Comparative Psychology,” Journal of Compar. 
Neurology and Psychol., XVIII, 437. 
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have acquired or have retained a larger proportion of visceral 
neural connections than the other exteroceptive sense organs 
have.” 

The method by which the various types of exteroceptive 
sensory processes became differentiated from the more primi- 
tive exteroceptive avoiding processes was by means of lower- 
ing the threshold of stimulation for the sense organs which 
receive what are later tactual, temperature, etc., impressions. 
This lowering of the threshold of stimulation in the sense organs 
is correlated with the acquisition of more direct neural connec- 
tion or correlation with the central nervous system than was 
provided by the primitive exteroceptive reactive apparatus, for 
definite or selective reactions. But, with the differentiation of 
primary centers within the brain for these different sense quali- 
ties, with the development of correlation pathways between the 
centers, and with the further elaboration of higher correlation 
centers, this acquisition of more direct connections and of 
connections with more highly differentiated centers has not 
destroyed the original neural connections or correlations with 
the general avoiding centers or processes, as is proven by the fact 
that an increased stimulation of any peripheral sense organ or 
exteroceptor other than a pain sense organ will also in higher 
animal forms give a pain reaction. The avoiding or pain con- 
nections and correlations of these differentiated processes have 
simply become relatively more indirect, while the original type of 
avoiding or pain process has remained unchanged structurally 
and has retained its original function.** This lowering of the 
threshold of stimulation, and the acquisition of separate connec- 
tions and correlations for each specific kind of contact or cuta- 
neous receptors and distance receptors, as distinct from the 
primary undifferentiated avoiding or pain receptors, has made 

"Cf. Herrick, Anatom. Record, IV, 68. Practical evidence of this is to be 
found in the familiar fact that odors and tastes have a much more marked 
effect upon visceral, glandular, and vascular activities than sight, hearing, touch, 
or temperature have. The odor (and even the sight) of blood also appears 
frequently to have a tendency to stimulate sexually, because of the close visceral 
connections. 


“T am indebted to Professor Herrick for the suggestion of this general 
structural arrangement. 
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it possible to have correlations of various exteroceptive nervous 
processes giving rise to various forms of consciousness in the 
higher organisms without involving pain, though pain always 
lies in the background as a possibility of overstimulation. 
fatigue, etc. 

If now we apply the general principle of the neural corre- 
lation of feeling of Meyer to this theory of the structure and 
development of the nervous processes and their correlation of 
Herrick, Sherrington, Parker, and others, we shall see that the 
facts are taken care of readily. We find that where nervous 
processes are correlated, i.e., where on the one hand they 
supplement each other, at least in the regions of the cortex, we 
have the feeling mode of pleasantness, and on the other hand, 
where processes interrupt each other, at least in the cortex, we 
have the feeling mode of unpleasantness. Feeling, then, as 
distinct from sensory and ideational consciousness, is the result 
of the correlation, i.e., the supplementation or interference of 
nervous processes in such a way as to increase or to diminish 
the neural activity along a certain or given pathway. Where a 
nervous process or set is augmented pleasantness is experienced, 
and where a nervous process or set is weakened or diminished 
there is unpleasantness.** Accordingly both pleasantness and 


“It is not necessary to raise the question here as to when either feeling or 
sensory consciousness first appeared phylogenetically. The purpose here is to 
show certain developmental and relational facts of structure and functioning in 
the correlation of the visceral, exteroceptive, and ideational (free cortical) 
neural processes, which will serve as a basis for the theory of the neural 
correlation of feeling modes—whenever and wherever in the development process 
feeling may have appeared. It is not here maintained that the existence of 
sensory neural processes or receptors necessarily implies sensation, or that 
correlation (supplementation and interference) of processes necessarily implies 
feeling at earlier stages of development than that of man. The presumption 
would be of course that they do. Professor Herrick takes the view that con- 
sciousness is in a broad sense the function of both cortical and subcortical 
nervous processes (Science, loc. cit., 17) and that it did not originate as a 
superimposition upon biological processes, but as a part of the general organism 
in adjustment or activity (ibid.). But, since we know that almost all ideational 
and imaginal consciousness comes either directly or indirectly from the exercise 
of the higher sensory neural processes, and especially from the activity of the 
distance receptors (cf. Herrick, ibid., 8), the admission of the existence of 
sensation arising from primitive peripheral and from visceral and sex neural 
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unpleasantness may exist in the same organism at the same 
time, provided different nervous sets are involved in the adjust- 
ment process or more than one adjustment is being made.** 
According to the theory of the nervous system here accepte:! 
we should expect, from their close phylogenetic connections, that 
the visceral neural processes, such as those of digestion, circu- 
lation, respiration, ete., would when working properly tend to 
supplement each other, and consequently that their unimpeded 
action would, when we are conscious of it, produce pleasant- 
ness. As a matter of fact we find that such is the case.** In 
the same way sexual neural processes, because of their close struc- 
tural connection with the visceral or vegetative neural processes, 
tend strongly to supplement the latter, carrying the correlation 
into the cortex and involving tactual, temperature, etc., sensory 
supplementation from the exteroceptive system, with the result 
that sexual activity ordinarily is highly pleasurable. But on 
the other hand the primitive peripheral or exteroceptive neural 
processes, i.e., the pain sensory neural processes, are so im- 
planted in the nervous structure phylogenetically that they tend 
to interrupt the visceral or interoceptive neural processes when 
they come in contact with them, and even to interrupt the 
derivative sensory neural processes when the latter run over from 
their more direct connections or correlations with their own 
immediate instinctive response centers or cortical correlations. 
i.e., When stimulation is unduly increased. Consequently stimu- 
lation of the pain sense organs or strong stimulation of any 
peripheral sense organ is usually unpleasant.** The fundamental 


sensory processes and of feeling resulting from the correlation of these and 
other processes at a very early stage would not involve any high degree of 
conscious control at such a stage. 

“Cf. Ribot, op. cit., 180; Meyer, Psy. Rev., XV, 315; Angell, Psy., 275; 
Titchener, op. cit., 108. 

® Digestion tends to increase circulation, as does bodily exercise. Exercise 
promotes both a strong respiration and a rapid circulation and the result is 
distinctly pleasurable, if all the processes work normally. 

* Cases in which slight stimulation of pain sense organs produces apparently 
a mild degree of pleasantness evidently depend upon the inhibition or assimila- 
tion of the pain sensory neural processes involved by some visceral or periphe- 


ral neural set. 
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interruptive nature of the pain sensory neural processes under 
strong stimulation makes it impessible to secure a correlation 
of them with higher neural sensory processes or with visceral 
neural processes and thus to make a high degree of pain pleas- 
urable.**? It is because of these two fundamental types of cor- 
relation of visceral or vegetative (and sex) and pain sensory 
neural processes, with their almost invariably pleasant and 
unpleasant feeling results, respectively, that feeding and sex 
activities on the one hand and pain sensations on the other have 
been so stubbornly and almost universally identified with 
pleasantness and unpleasantness feeling modes.** The explana- 


* This statement of the neural correlation avoids the contradiction which 
Meyer had to meet (cf. Psy. Rev., XV, 366), to the effect that supplementation 
of pain processes by higher sensory or ideational neural processes may tend to 
make pain processes the correlates of a high degree of pleasantness. According 
to the theory here developed, supplementation of pain and visceral (including 
sex) neural processes by the higher sensory or ideational neural processes could 
never take place independent of the predominating vegetative or interoceptive 
neural set, because of the phylogenetic origins and functions of pain and sex 
processes. So that any interference with or supplementation of either of them 
would cause it to tend only to have a diminished or increased effect of its 
customary kind. 

* Such a confusion of terminology and of thinking exists in practically all 
our polite literature and in most scientific writing where the relations are involved. 
Reasons for such confusion are: the fact that vegetative, sex and pain sensory 
correlations with the interoceptive and exteroceptive neural processes being 
among the most primitive and instinctive and hence most closely correlated 
structurally and functionally, pain and sex sensations and activities more invari- 
ably correspond to unpleasant and pleasant feeling modes, while the other 
sensory and ideational neural processes vary more widely; that the higher 
sensory and ideational neural processes may actually connect up with the lower 
visceral and exteroceptive neural processes so as to produce the sensations of 
the latter (as in suggestion); the close resemblance between these lower sensa- 
tions and the feeling modes to which they usually correspond, while the higher 
sensory and ideational experiences differ radically from the feeling modes with 
which they instinctively, habitually, or fortuitously occur. Arguments against 
the validity of such confusion are: just this fact that a variety of sensory 
experiences occur in connection with apparently the same feeling modes; the 
fact that pleasantness and unpleasantness can be experienced in connection 
with the higher sensory and ideational neural processes and the lower visceral 
neural processes without calling out any pain or sex or other visceral sensation 
whatever ; and finally the fact that sensations are localized and feeling modes are 
not. It appears that the similarity must be accounted for on the basis of the 
close connection of these sensory and activity processes with the feeling corre- 
lations in their instinctive or phylogenetic origin rather than as a matter of 
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tion of feeling in terms of neural correlation instead of in terms 
of sensory or ideational consciousness does away with this con- 
fusion. 

The feeling modes experienced in connection with the cor- 
related exercise of the other exteroceptive sensory processes 
can be explained in terms of the same general nervous corre- 
lation. The bitter and sour sensory neural processes, the neural 
processes of the sense organs of the nauseating odors, etc., 
because of their relation to survival, have been so implanted, i.e., 
correlated, in the nervous system phylogenetically that when they 
are excited they tend to interrupt the existing visceral neural pro- 
cesses or sets*® and, if the disturbance is very great, to bring 
the conflict of processes into the cortex and thus to arouse dis- 
agreeable consciousness. They tend frequently also to inhibit or 
interrupt the various exteroceptive sensory neural processes, 
such as those of sight and hearing. In either case the conflict 
of processes results not only in unpleasantness (where conscious- 
ness is involved) but also tends to produce a new disposition 
of the organism and of its organs for the purpose of escape from 
the stimulus.‘° In a similar manner the sensory neural pro- 
cesses connected with the sense organs of sweet and those of 
the various ordinarily pleasing odors, tend to strengthen the more 
fundamental visceral neural processes and exteroceptive com- 


identity. But, even if feeling modes should be demonstrated to be only abstrac- 
tions from sensory and ideational consciousness, it would not affect this theory 
of correlation and the resulting theory of the relativity of feeling as a criterion 
or valuation of activity. 

® The nerves of taste and smell have much stronger visceral or intero- 
ceptive connections than those of sight or hearing have. Cf. Herrick, Anatom. 
Record, IV, 68. 

“Smell and taste are by no means infallible guides, in their pleasantness 
and unpleasantness manifestations, especially for many of the odors and chemi- 
cal combinations or tastes produced in a social or civilized order of technical 
control, though they are pretty reliable guides in the instinctive or uncultural 
animal world. Consequently ideational consciousness has to be brought into 
play to determine when in cultural life we can safely make exceptions to our 
instinctive reactions on the basis of feeling consciousness arising from smell 
and taste neural correlations. A similar higher conscious reference is also 
necessary in connection with sight and hearing and all the other peripheral 
senses. 
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binations with them, producing a flow of saliva in the glands, 
forward or receptive movement, etc. 

In the case of sight and hearing, the nervous processes 
are not so closely connected with the visceral neural processes, 
but more closely with the other processes of the peripheral or 
exteroceptive nervous system. Here we find that sharp and 
amorphous sounds (noises) and sudden and unharmonious 
visual impressions tend to inhibit or disturb the nervous sets 
with which the auditory and visual neural processes are con- 
nected, even going Over into positive pain reactions, as described 
above, if the stimuli are strong enough. The results are an 
attempt to escape from the stimulus, on the objective side of 
behavior, and the feeling mode of unpleasantness on the sub- 
jective side when consciousness is involved. On the other hand 
rhythmical sounds and symmetrical visual impressions tend to 
result in neural processes which supplement the neural sets with 
which they are connected and thus to produce receptive or 
advancing movements and the feeling mode of pleasantness 
when consciousness is involved.” 

In the case of the contact receptors, or the cutaneous sense 
organs, the correlation of neural processes is much more simple 
and direct. Increase of stimuli more readily leads over into 
a direct pain response, on the one hand, while correlation of 
neural processes either by way of supplementation or interrup- 
tion of other connected neural processes, in the cortex or else- 
where, takes place more readily and less variantly. For example 
we may respond to temperature or tactual stimulation either 
unconsciously, or with the consciousness of both pleasantness 
and unpleasantness, or even with both unpleasantness and pain, 

“Wild animals—and even human beings—are easily disturbed by a sharp 
sound or a distorted image in the periphery of the retina, while both animals 
and men may be pacified and even hypnotized by the regular recurrence of 
sounds or objects (rhythm and regular space movements) provided the recur- 
rence is not abrupt. The device of providing simple music to increase the labor 
activity of workers is known to savages and was largely employed by tyrants and 
others in early times. The fact that we see landscapes, pictures, buildings, etc., 
in a series of planes is well known to landscape gardeners, architects, sculptors, 


painters, ete. Cf. Hirn, Origins of Art; Hildebrand, The Problem of Form in 
Painting and Sculpture (tr. Meyer and Ogden), New York, 1907. 
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and sometimes with pain and pleasantness, as in a case where 
we enjoy the warmth of the fire and at the same time experi- 
ence pain from overstimulation of some of the temperature 
sense organs. Similarly, scratching or caressing may be both 
pleasurable and painful, pleasant alone, or without conscious 
results whatever. 

The same general relationship of support and interference 
is also true of the ideational neural processes or highest cortical 
processes. But here the interference and supplementary con- 
nections appear to be the result of habit or training rather than 
of heredity—unless the cases in which the ideational neural 
processes arouse the sensory or visceral neural processes 
through association and thus establish relations with the basic 
vegetative neural set, with the usual results, can be shown to 
be hereditary connections.** 

Thus the neural processes from the primitive visceral pro- 
cesses and the most primitive visceral and peripheral sensory 
neural processes (those later recognized as connected with 
sex and pain sensory consciousness) up through the various 
forms of exteroceptive sensory processes—the contact receptors 
and the distance receptors of the exteroceptive system, and the 
interoceptively connected peripheral sensory processes of taste 
and including the highest ideational neural or cortical processes, 


and including the highest ideational neural or cortical processes, 


© Examples of such correlations are, the thinking of food one likes with 
the imagined sensory appearance of its specific favor and “watering” of the 
mouth, imaging of a sharp knife inflicting a wound with a dimmed imaginary 
sensation of pain and stiffening or shuddering or squirming movement of the 
body, etc. Whether we inherit any such correlations or merely acquire them is 
still a question in psychology. We certainly have large capacity for breaking 
up such co-ordinations, as in “getting used” to things. Some others that are 
unquestionably acquired are our attitudes toward books, people, pets, houses in 
which we live, various hobbies, etc. Professor Herrick, in speaking of the 
indefiniteness of the correlations of the higher neural processes in vertebrates, 
says, “In short, the educational period is limited to the age during which the 
epigenetic tissue, i.e., the correlation centers whose form is not predetermined 
in heredity, retains its plasticity under environmental influence. Ultimately even 
the cerebral cortex matures and loses its powers of reacting except in fixed 
modes. Its unspecialized tissue—originally a diffuse and equipotential nervous 
meshwork—becomes differentiated along definite lines and the fundamental 
pattern becomes more or less rigid.”—Science, XXXI, tro. 
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furnish a descending scale of hereditary or instinctive correla- 
tion, i.e., supplementation and inhibition or interference, with 
the prevailing basic neural sets and processes. Those processes 
developed latterly in phylogeny appear to be less definitely and 
irreversibly associated by heredity in this way, till in the higher 
ideational neural processes it is doubtful if there is any but 
acquired definite correlation at all. Corresponding to these 
inherited and acquired neural attitudes of supplementation and 
conflict we have throughout the series a correlation of feeling 
modes, pleasantness and unpleasantness. Thus we find that 
pleasantness is usually connected with sex, sweet, etc., sensory 
and corresponding ideational neural processes, since these pro- 
cesses, because of their phylogenetic connections, usually sup- 
plement or strengthen the dominant neural sets. In the same 
way we ordinarily find unpleasantness associated with pain, 
bitter, sour, etc., sensory and related ideational neural processes, 
since these are generally inhibitive of the prevailing neural sets, 
because of their phylogenetic connections. But this close 
inherited neural adjustment and its correlative feeling adjust- 
ment is not definite and fixed. Both inherited and acquired 
pathways which are either inhibitive of or supplementary to 
the prevailing set may be modified so that it cannot be said of 
any one process, however fundamental phylogenetically, that it 
always and invariably results in either mode of feeling. In 
the higher and therefore less stable and less hereditary adjust- 
ments the interchange between interference and co-operation 
of processes is quite marked, so that in this region (as in a 
large range of visual and auditory impressions) it becomes 
quite impossible to foretell what feeling mode will follow the 
sensory impression, unless one is familiar with the habit 
acquirements of the person receiving it. 

But with a completer development of the cortex or end 
segment and as the higher exteroceptive sensory neural pro- 
cesses (such as those of vision and audition) and finally the 
higher ideational neural processes*® are added to the lower 


* Professor Herrick makes consciousness a part of the general system of 


biological control. It is significant that the major part of imagery is visual and 
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exteroceptive sensory and motor, and the visceral, neural pro- 
cesses (such as the sensory processes of pain and sex connec- 
tions and those of circulation, respiration, and digestion), the 
center of control of the organism is greatly modified. The 
ideational neural processes exert a large though perhaps not 
principal control over man, while the visceral and exteroceptive 
neural processes of various grades are most fundamental in mak- 
ing adjustments among the lower animals, where the nervous 
equipment is more nearly limited to these processes. In this 
way man comes to have a sensory and ideational life largely 
apart from the lower sensory and vegetative existence. A 
great deal of visual and auditory and cortical activity goes on 
without any appreciable connection with the lower nervous dis- 
positions or sets, i.e., the vegetative, the sex and pain pro- 
cesses. We engage in conversation, we discuss problems in 
science, we hear music, view pictures, etc., with but little increase 
in vascular or respiratory activity and usually with no overt or 
conscious evidence of pain or organic and sexual neural activity. 
The explanation of this fact must be that the higher sensory and 
ideational neural processes are capable of going on without the 
necessity of neural correlation with the lower exteroceptive and 
visceral processes. Yet at such times we may have the most 
vivid feeling experience of pleasantness or unpleasantness. 
These feelings are certainly aroused in connection with scien- 
tific work, with viewing a picture or landscape, or viewing a 
back alley or dump, or with hearing music, quite as much as 
in connection with exercise, digestion, or sex and pain stimu- 
lation.** Evidently, therefore, we can have interference and 
supplementation of the higher sensory and ideational neural 
processes regardless more or less of the lower neural processes. 
However, even if such correlation is never wholly independent 
auditory, graduating down through the other senses to pain, thus verifying 
Professor Herrick’s statement that “the distance receptors .... have domi- 


nated and set the direction of the evolution of the nervous system in verte- 
brates” (Science, XXXI, 8). 


“Meyer thinks that feelings arising from higher sensory or ideational 
neural co-ordinations are the stronger. Cf. Psy. Rev., XV, 320-21. 
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of the lower processes,** the connection is often so slight that 
we may have pleasantness or unpleasantness practically inde- 
pendent of or in opposition to them. Frequently we experi- 
ence pleasantness thus aroused when we also have vascular and 
respiratory depression, or even pains of indigestion, surface 
pains, etc. In the same way unpleasantness arising from correla- 
tion of cortical and higher sensory neural processes may be 
experienced along with strong normal visceral activity. This 
antithesis is even more marked in the field of pathology. 

Thus it appears that, whether we have to do with feeling in 
its more primitive aspect of direct or indirect correlation of 
visceral processes or of visceral with exteroceptive processes, or 
with feeling in its later evolutionary and functional aspect of 
correlations of the higher sensory and ideational neural processes 
more or less independent of the visceral and lower exteroceptive 
neural processes, such correlation is a purely internal matter. 
Feeling is a purely personal or individualistic phenomenon.** 

Feeling is a simple or relatively unreflective form of con- 
sciousness, serving to make elementary adjustments of avoid- 
ance and acceptance of a more complex character than those 
made to direct stimulation and of a less complex character than 
those made on the basis of reflective or ideational consciousness. 
Just as feeling is not connected with simple sensation, so also 
it is at a minimum in the most complex thinking. It is only 
where we can go no further in thought, or when the think- 

“Different people appear to vary largely in this respect, some being very 
emotional and others being in most respects habitually cool and unruffled. For 
some people all kinds of ideational and even higher sensory activity have marked 
overt results, in increased respiration, vascular extension (as blushing), etc., 
while other people experience none of these. Many people cannot, at least with- 
out practice, inhale putrid odors or even look upon Blood er a painful per- 
formance without becoming sick and possibly vomiting. Sharp words some- 
times, as does fatigue, bring sensations of pain to the surface of the body. 
Ellis (Studies in the Psychology of Sex) gives an instance of a woman habitually 
having primary sexual experience upon hearing music. Erotic music and pic- 
tures and histrionic representations generally have some such effect, usually in 
a milder degree, as is well known. But the ordinary forms of conversation and 


the higher forms of reasoning are usually without such visceral, or pain and 
sex concomitants as would indicate any particular neural connection. 


“Judd, Psy., 193, 202. 
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ing is really ended and the matter is “clear in our minds,” 
when the problem is solved, that we have unpleasantness and 
pleasantness respectively as correlates of neural processes 
involved in higher thinking activity.*’ Really complex, i.e., the 
more sophisticated social, adjustments are not made on the 
basis of feeling response, just as they are not made on the 
basis of mere sensory reaction. 

Feeling is also entirely relative as regards its object.** In 
connection with the lower and more instinctive processes, corre- 
lations are more or less definite and fixed, though apparently 
never completely and irreversibly so. Pain is usually unpleas- 
ant; sweet is usually pleasant. But the higher and more 
habitual or relatively uncontrolled processes enter into less 
and less definite correlations the higher we go in the extero- 
ceptive scale, till we reach the stage of highly indefinite 
cortical correlations. These correlations can be made relatively 
definite however by fixing habits. As a matter of fact 
any habitual or instinctive correlation can be broken up or 
reformed, that is, any act may be made pleasant or unpleasant. 
The scourge, the sedentary self-torture amid vermin and filth 
of the Hindu fanatics, or the similar isolation of Stylites on 
the column, laceration of one’s body, etc., may become sources 
of pleasure; while the taking of savory food, the sound of 
sweetest music, the odor of roses, or the sexual act may become 
the agents of the most unbearable unpleasantness. For this 
reason feeling modes cannot be effective guides to social 
adjustment and control. In a purely instinctive or static, 
i.e., habit-controlled, world where, hypothetically, everything 
remains forever the same, feeling might operate as a success- 
ful criterion for race adjustment. It might, barring cataclysm 
and the unexpected, work toward the escape from danger and 
the reproduction and feeding of the greatest number of indi- 
viduals not competing or co-operating with each other, except 
on an animal plane—though this may be said to be doubtful.” 

“Cf. James Ward, op. cit.; and Dewey, “Theory of Emotion,” Psy. Rev., 

“Cf. Titchener, op. cit., 108. 


“cf. S. J. Holmes, “Pleasure, Pain, and Intelligence,” Jour. of Compar. 
Neurology and Psychol., XX, 148-49. 
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But in a world where training must modify instinct, where 
the cultural and artificial rather than the habitual and “natural” 
set the standard, in a social and moral world in the best sense, 
feeling cannot serve as a guide for the preservation of the 
individual and much less of society. 

This principle of the relativity of feeling and of its unre- 
liableness as a guide or measure of values is applicable through- 
out the present discussion. In a less degree, the same relativity 
can be predicated of all conscious processes. That no idea, 
image, or sensory process is always absolutely valid or fixed in 
content has been pretty well known from the time of Locke.*” 
That is to say, no subjectivistic criterion is wholly depend- 
able as a measure of values, and any such criterion is the more 
dependable the more it is checked up by objective reference, i.e., 
by sensory experiences and objective controls of as many types 
as possible. Feeling as the conscious part of mere correlation, 
i.e., as supplementation and interference of neural processes, 
is the least able to be so checked up, and is consequently the 
least reliable of all subjective criteria or evaluations of action 
in an objective and social world. Thus in the light of a better 
knowledge of the total biological functioning, the statements 
of both old and modern psychologists and philosophers to the 
effect that pleasure is a sign of the health of the organism, of its 
successful functioning, of the presence of energy, etc.,”" appear 
absolutely inadequate. Feeling indicates only certain internal 
nervous adjustments on the basis of instinctive or habitual 
disposition and not gross and inclusive bodily or organic adjust- 
ments. Such views indicate a closer acquaintance with the 
hypothetical and simplified conditions of instinctive life or of 
life regulated by the philosopher’s logic than with the more 
complex determinants of human social life. These are facts 
which the sociology of the future, if it is to be functional, 
must apply. 

Cf. Locke, op. cit., Bk. II, chaps. xxix—xxxii. 

"Cf. Ribot, Bain, Judd, Titchener, Marshall, etc., above. 
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III. THE CAUSE OF THE ACT 
NATURE OF THE ACT.—THEORIES OF THE CAUSE OF THE ACT.— 
THE ACTUAL CAUSE OF THE ACT.—FEELING AS CAUSE.—THE 
CAUSE OF THE ACT AS RELATED TO THE END OF THE 
ACTIVITY 

The problem of this chapter is to determine the relation of 
feeling to the act. Preliminary to discussing this matter in 
detail it seems necessary, (1) briefly to analyze the act itself 
and (2) to review the conclusions of a number of representa- 
tive writers on the relation of feeling to the act. 

Up to the time when Bain formulated the theory of spon- 
taneity in activity,’ not much distinction had been made in philo- 
sophical and psychological discussion between conscious and 
unconscious activity. It was rather the custom of writers up 
to that time to ignore all activity except that of which the actor 
was supposed to be conscious. Their investigations of activity 
were logical rather than biological and functional.* Though 
3ain was largely influenced in his contribution by the develop- 
ment of biological knowledge, his successors in mental science, 
with greater opportunity for such investigation, have not made 
the advance in this line of thinking that might have been 
expected of them. The distinction between unconscious and 
conscious activity is still very inadequately if at all applied to 
ethical and social science, and has not entered effectively even 
into psychology, which still continues to be largely logical and 
structural.* This limitation of the treatment of the act was a 
great stumbling-block to the utilitarians and to their prede- 
cessors and successors. 

1 Emotions and Will (3d ed.), 201. For a recent statement of the theory 
see Jennings, Behavior of the Lower Organisms, 284 ft. 

? This attitude was probably the result of the old theocratic philosophy 
which looked upon man as provided either with an infallible and omniscient 
conscience or with an equally infallible objective revelation which he was sup- 
posed to be able in some unexplained way to interpret omnisciently. In other 
words, the philosophy which posited an omniscient and all-conscious deity also 
posited an omniscient and all-conscious human being as the deity’s correlate or 


alter. 
* For further discussion of this point see McDougall, Physiological Psy., 1, 2. 
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To avoid the limitations imposed by such a conception of 
activity we may be justified, perhaps, in isolating four dif- 
ferent types of activity with reference to the degree of con- 
sciousness involved in the conduct. The first is activity from 
mass impact. The human organism, of course, never reacts 
exactly like an inanimate object, because its internal capacity 
for ready adjustment, for breaking shock and controlling the 
direction of motion, is essentially different. But there are never- 
theless a very large number of organic movements which are 
beyond the immediate powers of adjustment by the individuals 
—discounting, of course, the nearly constant influence of 
gravity. This is, socially considered, the least important type 
of activity and may for the present be ignored. The second 
is reflexive and instinctive and habitual activity proceeding from 
stimuli over which the organism is for the most part in con- 
trol, but in which consciousness does not enter till after the 
act, if at all, and consequently cannot be a guide to that act. 
The third is a subdivision of the second, in which activity is 
instinctively and reflexively initiated, but in which conscious- 
ness enters in the midst of the act as a “corrective” to secure 
more efficient control. The fourth is a type in which the activity 
is more or less consciously planned and in which the organism 
consciously seeks stimulus to the activity. It is impossible, how- 
ever, completely to foresee all the conditions of an act, i.e.. 
to anticipate all the stimuli and to estimate accurately the 
resistance of the organism to the stimuli. Consequently no 
previsioned act is ever wholly consciously controlled.t| The 
second and third type of activity are by far the most impor- 
tant individually and socially, while the fourth is of second- 
ary importance in the matter of maintaining social adjustment 
and control, though it must always be appealed to in mak- 
ing radical changes or in projecting social ideals. But the 
larger part of social activity and social conformity is not on 
this plane. The fourth is really the conscious part of the third, 
more or less abstracted and adequately controlled. It is this 


“Woodworth brings this fact out clearly in “The Cause of a Voluntary 
Movement,” Studies in Philosophy and Psychology (Garman Memorial Volume). 
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particular fourth type of activity with which the utilitarians 
and other earlier philosophers dealt, and it is to this type also 
that modern ethicists and many sociologists insist upon confin- 
ing themselves.” Any complete statement of the social process, 
i.e., Of social adjustments, and hence of the conditions of 
social activity, must rest upon all four types. The very assump- 
tion that feeling (as a form of consciousness) alone is the 
cause of conduct and activity is a negation of all except the 
last. 

From Hobbes to Meakin,® the latest apologist for the 
hedonic criterion in ethics and in social control, the line of 
emphasis has not essentially changed among the advocates of 
feeling as the cause of activity.’ Hobbes held, in his own termi- 
nology, that both ideas of activities accompanied by pleasantness 
and unpleasantness and the feelings themselves are causes of 
activity.* All the other hedonistic psychologists and philosophers 
explicitly or indirectly emphasize the same relationship between 
feeling and action.® Only a few mention other than conscious 


®Cf. Dewey and Tufts, op. cit.; Judd, Psy. Rev. (March, 1910), 78, 80; 
Ward, Psychic Factors of Civilization, 129-30; Small, General Sociology, 184, 
as examples. 

* Function, Feeling, and Conduct (New York, Putnam, 1910). 

7In considering the various views of the cause of the act based upon a 
hedonistic criterion, it is necessary to keep in mind the great diversity of 
meanings which feeling has had in the history of psychology, and also the fact 
that it is often very difficult to determine whether the conscious process which 
any particular author has in mind is sensory, ideational, or feeling proper. 

* Hobbes says that pleasures and pains of sense move us directly to action, 
since they are “motions” or “endeavours” which proceed from external objects 
through the sense organs to the heart and there appear as “appetite” and 
“aversion” (Leviathan, loc. cit., 42). Other motions “arise from the expecta- 
tion, that proceeds from the foresight of the end, or consequences of things; 
whether these things in the sense please or displease.” These are pleasures and 
pains of the mind and likewise impel to action (ibid., 43). 

* The citations in this and the two following notes are necessarily incom- 
plete. They embrace, however, as large a number of fields of investigation and 
as large a scope of territory as are possible within the limits of space available, 
keeping in mind, of course, the fact that the main discussion of this study 
centers around the English and American ethical and social philosophy. For 
additional citations in convenient form, see Wright, op. cit. 

Helvetius goes a step farther than Hobbes and assumes, besides a world 
of physical forces, one of mental forces in which pleasure and pain are masters 
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causes of activity. All however agree that no conscious activity 
can be caused otherwise than by feeling, though all at different 
times plainly confuse feeling with sensory and ideational pro- 
cesses proper. All alike appear to be ignorant of this distinction, 
though contemporaries of some of the later writers have pointed 
it out more or less clearly. 


of activity and thought: “[God says to man] Je te mets sous la garde du plaisir 
et de la douleur: l'un et l’autre veilleront 4 tes pensées, a tes actions; engende- 
ront tes passions; exciteront tes aversions, tes amités, tes tendresses, tes fureurs ; 
allumeront tes désirs, tes craintes, tes espérances; te dévoileront des vérités; te 
plongeront dans des erreurs; et, aprés t’avoir fait enfanter mille systémes 
absurdes et différents de morale et de législation, te découvriront un jour les 
principes simples, au développement desquels est attaché l’ordre et le bonheur 
du monde moral” (De lesprit, 322). Locke: “That which immediately deter- 
mines the will... . to every voluntary action, is the uneasiness of desire 
fixed upon some negative (absent) good,” as freedom from pain and “enjoyment 
of pleasure.” And that which moves desire is “‘Happiness, and that alone” (op. 
cit., Bk. II, chap. xxi, secs. 33 and 41). Bentham: “Nature has placed mankind 
under the governance of two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure. It is for them 
alone to point out what we ought to do, as well as to determine what we shall 
do” (op. cit., chap. i, sec. 1). Also, “Among all the several psychological 
entities .... the main pillars or foundations of all the rest—the matter of 
which all the rest are composed—.... will be... . seen to be, Pleasures 
and Pains.” These are the “springs of action” (“The Springs of Action,” 
Works (ed. Bowring], I, 211). Bain: “Some pleasure or pain, near or remote, 
is essential to every volitional effort, or every change from quiescence to move- 
ment, or from one movement to another” (Emotions and Will [3d ed.], 350). 
“Without some antecedent of pleasurable or painful feeling—actual or ideal, 
primary or derivative—the will cannot be stimulated” (ibid., 354). He defines 
volition as “the operation of pleasures and pains for stimulating activities for 
ends” (ibid., 315-16). Movements are at first spontaneous and random 
(Senses and Intellect, 300). Suitable activities are selected and fixed by pleasure, 
which has become fortuitously connected with them (Emotions and Wiil, 315). 
Baldwin takes essentially the same view (Handbook of Psychology; Emotions 
and Will, 301-3). He also has an elaborate classification of motives (ibid., 332). 
Leslie Stephen: ‘Pain and pleasure are . ... the determining causes of action 
.... the sole and ultimate causes. ... . Will is always determined by the actual 
painfulness or pleasantness of the choice at the moment of choosing” (Science 
of Ethics, 50). The feeling is reflected back from the previsioned act, as it 
were, and becomes the actual motive force (ibid., 54). He regards feeling as a 
true psychical force (ibid., 57). Lester F. Ward also regards the feelings, 
especially after memory has made them into desires (Psychic Factors of Civi- 
lization, 52), as psychic forces (Pure Sociology, 132), and he even terms the 
science of the operation of these desires “mental physics” or psychics (Psychic 
Factors of Civilization, 129). This is a terminology which reminds one some- 
what of Hobbes (op. cit., 42) and of Comte in a more general sense (Positive 
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There are two other types of writers—only partially or not 
at all hedonistic, though for the most part individualistic, in 
their viewpoint—who deal with the cause of the act. Those of 
one class regard feeling as one, and only one, of the factors in 
determining conscious choice."® 


Philosophy (Martineau’s transl.], Bk. VI). Painful and pleasurable sensations, 
he says further, are respectively the causes of action away from and toward 
objects (Psychic Factors of Civilization, 126). He also declares that desire, 
which he characterizes as “in its essential nature ....a form of pain” (ibid., 
54), “is the all-pervading, world-animating principle, the universal nisus and 
pulse of nature, the mainspring of all action, and the life-power of the world” 
(ibid., 55). Spencer: “The feelings have in common the character that they 
cause bodily action which is violent in proportion as they are intense” (Prin- 
ciples of Psy., Il, 541). “The emotions are the masters, the intellect is the serv- 
ant. The guidance of our acts through perception and reason has for its end 
the satisfaction of feelings” (“Feeling vs. Intellect,” Facts and Comments, 38). 
L. F. Ward, Bain, and others concur in this view. J. R. Angell: “Some such 
symbols [as agreeableness and disagreeableness] there must be, if consciousness 
is to steer successfully among new surroundings and in strange environments” 
(Psy., 273). S. N. Patton: “There is always an endeavor to increase pleasure 
and to avoid pain if the animal is conscious of these emotions” (Theory of 
Social Forces, chap. i, sec. 1). Jevons bases his theory entirely upon a calculation 
of pleasure and pain and declares the object of political economy to be to deter- 
mine the maximum amount of happiness which can be realized in purchasing 
the greatest possible amount of pleasure with the least possible amount of pain 
(Theory of Political Economy (3d ed.], 37). Frederick Meakin: “For the ground 
of choice we are referred, ultimately, to the pleasurable or painful functional 
ct” (op. cit., 37). 

” Titchener regards attention as the only cause of voluntary action in 
primitive consciousness, and in his opinion attention was limited to the intrinsi- 
cally pleasant and unpleasant (Outlines of Psy., 250). With the introduction of 
action upon representation, or with the appearance of memory, other elements 
than affection came to operate in psychical causation (ibid., 254 ff.). Thorndike 
declares that “any mental state may serve as a motive One of the most 
artificial doctrines about human nature which has ever acquired prominence is 
the doctrine that pleasure and pain, felt or imagined, are the only motives to 
action, that a human being is constantly making a conscious or unconscious 
calculation of the amount of each which the contemplated act will produce, and 
that his entire behavior is the result of such a life-long complicated series in 
sums in addition and subtraction. Pleasure and pain do play a leading‘rdéle in 
determining action, but the cast of characters includes also percepts, ideas and 
emotions of all sorts” (Elements of Psy., 284). Lotze: “The pleasure of sense 
is not only the goal toward which all the activity of living creatures originally 
moves, but we find that in civilized life also it is the hidden spring of the most 
various actions” (op. cit., I, 696-07). He adds, however, that conscience is the 
only absolute guide (tbid., I, 696). Sidgwick recognizes “pleasure” and “pain” 
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Those of the other type hold that feeling can never be such 
a cause."’ The main value of a study of these views consists in 
the fact that, (1) it indicates the confusion in which all mental, 
ethical, and social science has been and yet is, in regard to a 
criterion for the cause of the act; (2) it points out through 


as “feelings” which stimulate to actions producing or sustaining the former and 
removing or averting the latter (Methods of Ethics, 42, 43). However, “A 
man’s conscious [!] desire is,” he thinks, “more often than not chiefly extra- 
regarding” (ibid., 51), while impulses occur quite regardless of pleasant or 
unpleasant results (ibid., 53). Thus Sidgwick holds to a teleological statement 
of unconscious as well as conscious activities. Martineau holds that if one 
exercises prudential preference he may act with regard to pleasurable or painful 
effects, but that the springs of action within us [conscience] are the proper 
moral guides, and they do not take cognizance of pleasure and pain (op. cit., 
II, 70). 

* Between Martineau’s view (mentioned in the preceding note), aside from 
his criterion of conscience, and the views of Sorley, James, Dewey, Butler, and 
others there is little difference, aside from terminology and a more complete 
analysis of the act. All these latter writers hold that the idea must be the immedi- 
ate or actual cause of the act. Sorley: “We must aim not at pleasure per se but 
at objects which we have reason to believe will be accompanied by pleasurable 
feeling” (Ethics of Naturalism, 188). James: “A willed movement is a move- 
ment preceded by an idea of itself” (op. cit., II, 580). Ideas of pleasure and 
pain are among these “motor spurs” (ibid., II, 559). James's use of language is 
sometimes contradictory, and one could in places make out that he argues that 
“pleasure and pain” are direct causes. This doubtless results from his con- 
stantly confusing feeling with sensation. Héfiding: “The impulse is essentially 
determined by an idea, is a striving after the content of this idea,” which, however, 
may refer to pleasure-giving experience (op. cit., 323). Butler long ago main- 
tained that “all particular appetites and passions are towards externa! things 
themselves, distinct from the pleasure arising from them,” and that “there 
could not be this pleasure, were it not for that prior suitableness between the 
object and the passion” (Sermon XI). Green takes essentially the same view 
(op. cit., 168) as does Dewey (Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, 270), though the latter 
adds that “the anticipation of pleasure in its fulfilment may normally intensify 
the putting forth of energy, may give an extra reinforcement to flagging effort” 
(ibid., 271). Marshall holds that “pleasure-pain” may serve to fix the useful 
adjustments and to eradicate the harmful ones (op. cit., 262), though it is by no 
means an absolute criterion (ibid., 352). McDougall: “Pleasure and pain are 
not in themselves springs of action, but at the most of undirected movements ; 
they serve rather to modify the instinctive processes, pleasure tending to sus- 
tain and prolong any mode of action, pain to cut it short; under their prompt- 
ing guidance are effected those modifications and adaptations of the instinctive 
bodily movements” (Introduction to Social Psychology, 43). Judd: “It is too 
abbreviated a form of statement to say in this case that the pleasure of success 
leads the mind to select the appropriate activity; the fact is rather that the 
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illustrations that until recently at least, if not still, feeling modes 
have been regarded by most writers of importance as the only 
or the chief causes of the consciously chosen act; (3) that those, 
like Martineau and Lotze, who thought of the act as properly 
caused in some other way, were prone to substitute some other 
more or less individualistic criterion, such as conscience, as the 
cause, as will appear more clearly in chap. iv when the ends 
of action are discussed. (4) It is apparent also that some of the 
older writers, like Hobbes, Helvetius, and Bentham, did not 
take into consideration any causes other than conscious ones; 
nor has this confusion wholly disappeared at the present time. 
(5) We have also an indication, though incomplete, of how the 
prevailing social theory until the most recent times has followed 
the lead of Bentham, Locke, and Hobbes in accepting a hedo- 
nistic psychological basis. An expansion of this statement will 
also occur in the following chapters.’” 

What then is the actual part which feeling modes play in the 
causation of the act? To answer this question properly it will 
be necessary first to determine what part consciousness of any 
sort plays in such causation. Woodworth denies that imagery 
of any kind is necessary to setting off even a voluntary act, and 
pleasure comes because the selection has been successfully made in a natural 
way” (Psy., 225). Fite: ‘The ethical consequence of the functional view is to 
render it inconceivable that we should choose pleasure as an end, and hence, 
impossible to set up pleasure as the end to be sought. According to the functional 
view, the motive power of action is instinct, and it is the object implied in the 
instinct which constitutes the end. In this system there is no room for the motive 
of pleasure. Pleasure is simply an abstracted phase of the process of satisfac- 
tion—an indication that the object is being attained in the presence of a diffi- 
culty. In other words, pleasure is not an active force or function, but a mere 
phenomenon. The desire for pleasure, if conceivable at all, would be irrecon- 
cilable with the desire for the object; for since pleasure exists only while suc- 
cess is deferred, pleasure as such could be prolonged only by sacrificing the 
object originally sought” (‘‘The Place of Pleasure and Pain in the Functional 
Psychology,” Psy. Rev., X, 643-44). 

* Also some of the more recent sociologists, who have largely or wholly 
abandoned the hedonistic criterion, still hold to subjectivistic and individualistic 
classifications of the springs of action, even though these classifications are for 
the most part mere ornamenta which their authors do not seek or are unable 
to apply. (Cf. chap. iv, below, and A. F. Bentley, The Process of Government, 
chap. vii.) 
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contends that “the complete determinant of a voluntary motor 
act... . is nothing less than the total set of the nervous sys- 
tem at the moment.”?* 

It is not necessary here to enter into a discussion as to 
whether consciousness can be non-imaginal,"* but it must be 
admitted that the total cause of any act is more than the con- 
scious part of it. When an idea or image precedes the act, i.e., 
when the neural pathway or the act runs through the cortex (as 
it must when there is considerable conflict and impediment to 
its overt expression), the act is termed voluntary. Because we 
are not able to determine the total set of the nervous system, 
we seize upon its most obvious and immediate sign, the percept 
or image, and call it the cause, though it is really only the sign 
of the whole act of which it is but a part. If the process of 
ideation be a long one, i.e., if the process by which an act finally 
gets overt expression is modified by a great many inhibitions 
occupying some appreciable extent of time, we term the sub- 


143“TNo] form of sensorial image of the movement or of its outcome need be 
present in consciousness in the moment just preceding the innervation. Imagery, 
kinaesthetic, tactile, visual, auditory, may or may not be present at the launching 
of a voluntary movement; when present, it seems, in many persons, at least, to 
be incidental rather than essential to the process.”—Woodworth, op. cit., 356. 

“Where imagery is lacking, peripheral sensations are sometimes present in 
the field of attention, but after these cases are abstracted, there still remain a 
goodly share of the whole number [about one-fifth] . ... in whom no sensorial 
content could be detected.”—Jbid., 376. 

“The complete determinant of a voluntary motor act—that which specifies 
exactly what act it shall be—is nothing less than the total set of the nervous 
system at the moment. The set is determined partly by factors of long standing, 
instincts and habits, partly by the sensations of the moment, partly by recent 
perceptions of the situation and by other thoughts lately present in consciousness ; 
at the moment, however, these factors, though they contribute essentially to the 
set of the system, are for the most part present in consciousness only as a 
background or “fringe,” if at all, while the attention is occupied by the thought 
of some particular change to be effected in the situation. The thought may be 
clothed in sensorial images—rags and tatters, or gorgeous raiment—but these 
are after all only clothes, and a naked thought [!] can perfectly well perform 
its function of starting the motor machinery in action and determining the point 
and object of its application.”—Jbid., 391-92. 

* For such a discussion see the above-mentioned monograph by Woodworth; 
also Titchener, The Experimental Psychology of the Thought-Processes (New 
York, 1910). 
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jective process thinking, and we speak of the thought as the 
cause of our activity, while it is only the sign or index of the 
whole act of which it is a part. 

In the same way it has been customary to speak of feeling as 
the cause of activity, because we knew little or nothing of its 
neural correlates and because it is a very immediate experience. 
Feeling, however, is also but a sign of the whole act, and is even 
farther removed from the general causal process in its com- 
pleteness than is the idea. As was above pointed out, pleasant- 
ness accompanies neural processes which supplement each other 
or which supplement the more stable, though lower, visceral and 
vegetative neural processes. Unpleasantness accompanies inter- 
ference of processes, either of the higher sensory ones with 
each other or of these with the lower basic sets, when conscious- 
ness accompanies such nervous activity. Feeling modes then 
are resultants of internal neural adjustments or of internal 
neural interferences, which correlation probably is made in tie 
cortex only when feeling is experienced. It is absurd to speak 
of these feeling modes as the cause of such neural relations. 
which go over into overt activity as acts in the common usage 
of that term, unless we do so in the sense that if there had not 
been such supplementation and interference or inhibition of 
processes (resulting at times in such feelings and also in more 
or less corresponding acts) we should have acted differently.” 
But this is not an efficient and functional explanation of the act. 
It would be just as absurd also to say that feeling dictates causa- 
tive ideas or dictates their recall in memory. The idea, like the 
act, can be accounted for only on the basis of the whole neural 
set. The feeling mode must be explained in terms of the corre- 
lation of parts of that set, of processes, with each other. 

However, we can appeal from objective analysis and the 
experimental method to the evidence of introspection (though 
this sort of appeal is no longer in the best standing), and we 
may get a confirmation of the direct or indirect causal nature 
of feeling. Certainly introspection tells us that we frequently 
choose activities because we have reason to believe that they will 


Cf. Meyer, Psy. Rev., XV, 3109. 
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afford pleasantness and avoid others because they usually give 
unpleasantness. This of course is all on the assumption that 
the idea of the thing can cause the act, which was discussed in 
the paragraph immediately preceding.”* It is generally held, how- 
ever, that the feeling itself cannot be representative'’ and thus 
cannot cause the act in the same way as the idea is supposed to 
be able to do. It is the idea of the act, which it is believed will 
result in certain feeling modes, that is supposed to be the cause 
of the representatively or ideationally caused or accompanied 
act.’* Introspection, then, tells us that we do frequently choose 
future activities with reference to whether they will be pleasant 
or unpleasant. And it also tells us that we perhaps at least as 
often choose activities without regard for or despite their pre- 
visioned feeling results. The introspective evidence is as valid 
in the one case as in the other.”* 

Accepting the introspective account and the introspective 
terminology, what activities may we say, then, are the result of 
feeling, in the sense that the perceived hedonic consequences of 
an act influence our choice of action and ends? It becomes 
clear at once, as Marshall points out,” that a large number of 
unforeseen or stubborn circumstances interrupt the course of our 
mental and neural action and thus cause dissatisfaction. Buc 
allowing for these interruptions, in how far yet can we con- 
sciously seek pleasure and find it? The answer appears to be, 
In so far as we have the technique and ability for molding all 
objective social and physical processes and transformations to 
fit our immediate subjective ends and adjustments. That is, if 


* Cf. also notes 9, 10, and 11 above, this chapter. 

“Cf. Angell, Psy., 266-67. 

* Cf. James, op. cit., II, 580; Thorndike, op. cit.; also Ribot, op. cit., 190: 
“A Vorigine, le plaisir est un effet..... Plus tard, il devient une cause 
d'action.” 

* This type of case where introspection tells us that we choose the pleasant 
act and avoid the unpleasant is not different from the supposed type of cases, 
abstracted by the older philosophers, in which pleasure and pain were spoken 
of as direct causes, except in the amount of time intervening between the 
stimulus and the response. In the latter type the choice and the feeling seem 
to be synchronous. 

* Op. cit., 350-51. 
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we make the experience of pleasantness and the avoidance of 
unpleasantness the end of our endeavors, we can realize this end 
in so far as we can immediately and in the large control our 
environment. We must begin first to control our ideational and 
imaginal processes to this end. But this cannot be done 
most effectively without also controlling our physiological pro- 
cesses in the service of both ideation and feeling. Then, in 
the third place, we must be able to control our immediate 
environment in the form of material and social conditions, to 
which end the more narrowly “social” and financial conditions 
are to some degree essential. And fourthly, and least of all, 
we must be able to exert an effective though indirect control 
over the wider societary environment—at least enough to make 
sure of our immediate physiological and narrowly “social” 
adjustments. 

This method is employed constantly with more or less suc- 
cess and with varying emphasis upon different details. Eastern 
voluptuaries and tyrants have tried it and have fairly succeeded 
—at least so long as they could control their adjustments as 
described above.** Artists of all sorts have traditionally been 
accustomed to withdraw themselves into an esoteric world in 
which the chief assets of their happiness appear to be their 
reveries which go along with their “artistic temperaments,” the 
reverence which the unsophisticated have for them, and non- 
interference from a world of fact. Indeed it has been asserted 
repeatedly by artists and litterateurs that genius is a lawless 
thing.*? Among the most successful devotees of this general 
method of securing pleasure and avoiding unpleasant experience, 
however unconscious the devotees may be of the philosophy of 
the method, are the women and men of fashion and pleasure. 


“Tt has long been a custom of deposed monarchs, politicians, etc., to go 
into “retirement” and to assemble about them as much of their petty parapher- 
nalia as possible and to piece out the situation by living on their memories. The 
Roman emperor Diocletian, who could not control his kingdom, took up cabbage 
raising and evidently would have been happy if he cculd have persuaded his 
rival to grow cabbages also. 

Modern society appears quite confused as to whether this is the proper 
statement or whether it should be, Lawlessness is genius. Perhaps there is not 
enough difference between the two formulae to argue about. 
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These are especially conspicuous in our modern world, where 
mechanical technique makes possible the accumulation of vast 
wealth and numerous accessories of personal satisfaction; but 
they were not lacking to earlier societies. The elaborate func- 
tions and social ceremonies of Rome were second only in the 
matter of refinement of adjustments to the social whirl and 
dissipation in modern Paris or any great European or Ameri- 
can city.** Less striking examples can be found in the men 
with “hobbies” anywhere, the devotee of a game, the profes- 
sional gambler, all types of hedonic amateurs, so long as these 
“hobbies,” etc., remain personal penchants. Such satisfaction 
is necessarily individualistic, and the more one’s satisfactions 
become dependent upon a wider and more objective field of 
control the less invariably is one likely to be satisfied—at least 
under the present social order. 

But the really social individual, in the broader sense, is not 
the one who acts with individual reference, that is, with the 
production of subjective or conscious states as his end. The 
person who attempts to understand the world and to work for 
efficient social control and expression is the one who operates 
with reference to social processes in the wide, whose end is the 


*The details of the practice by which a modern woman of fashion lives 
a butterfly life of pleasures are too familiar from the literature of the time to 
require description here. Her thoughts are not arduous, but she takes the 
utmost care—by proxy—that there shall be no discord in them. A large part 
of her time is given to the luxurious care of her body—by others—and the 
remainder is divided between her clothes and fashionable functions or personal 
and sensuous gratifications, involving ceaseless change and inconstancy or 
anarchy of social purpose. Practically all the ordinary gross stimuli, such as 
light and color effects, sound, touch, taste, and odor, are carefully controlled 
for her. Customary morality in many cases drops out, especially in the realm 
of sexual experience, where social conformity would make inroads upon other 
pleasurable adjustments. Financial adjustments remain so much on the margin 
of her experience that they rarely come into her consciousness, except at a 
crisis in her career. The matter of her more narrowly “social” adjustments, 
the problem of retaining her prestige and of eliminating her ““‘inferiors,” per- 
haps disturbs her most. Such a picture has a feeble counterpart in the Greek 
and Roman courtesans (cf. DeCassagnac, History of the Working Classes, chap. 
xvii) and in the harems of the East of today. It is an extreme illustration, 
but it is not untrue to the facts, and is the nearest approach to perfect unin- 
terrupted self-gratification that the modern and “strenuous” western world can 
boast. 
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the whole process of life, in whatever terms he may express his 
intent or in whatever manner he may act. He attempts to dis- 
cover the conditions of the most effective social life and then 
to bring these conditions about and to adjust himself to them. 
The life and growth of the group, often of the broadest group, 
not his own individual happiness, not an economy of personal 
pleasantness and unpleasantness, become his criterion. While 
the hedonist begins by seeking to control his own mental and 
bodily processes in the interest of his personal satisfactions, the 
social individual, the one who has a scientific social criterion 
of conduct, rather than the socius de facto,** begins with group 
and race adjustment. As earlier pointed out, his criterion is 
social conservation rather than individual gratification. It can- 
not be said of such an individual either that he seeks pleasure 
or that he finds it in the largest or most constant measure, but 
that he is effective or functional in a progressively social world. 

This type as such is just emerging. It had its forerunners 
in all those who caught glimpses of a civic spirit and rebelled 
against a narrow personal standard. The Stoics, the patriots of 
all ages, frequently the founders of religions, the advocates of 
divine right in government, the advocates of the theory of the 
moral sense and like doctrines, who sought to make authority 
broader than mere individual whim and pleasure, are examples. 
But practically all of them remained personal and subjectivistic 
in their criteria. The self of the individual or of the deity or 
monarch was the final arbiter. Cases of asceticism or of self- 
torture of the kind indulged in by St. Simon Stylites were 
doubtless protests against a hedonistic order but were ineffective 
because they could not get away from a subjectivistic criterion 
and fix upon objective social service as a substitute. There was 
no conception and analysis of society which would permit of 
this substitution. The nearest approach to the modern type was 

** All individuals are of course social in the question-begging sense that they 
exist in a world of people and were born with capacities for adjustment to that 
world (cf. Mead, op. cit., and Houssay, Rev. philosophique [May, 1893], 475), 


but this does not necessarily signify that they are constructively or progressively 
social. 
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the patriot who accepted the traditional spirit of his country or 
city as the inspiration of his cause. This was a collectivistic 
rather than an individualistic criterion, though not a scientifically 
determined criterion. The same collectivistic criterion can, of 
course, in some measure be attributed also to the absolutism of 
the priestly and political powers. But the modern socius is dis- 
tinguished from the earlier in so far as he approaches to a scien- 
tific social criterion of conduct. 

It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that the truly 
social individual, because he does not seek pleasure or happi- 
ness, never experiences satisfaction.** In the first place no one 
is truly social in an inadequately social world. In an adequately 
controlled social world the results of seeking to further that 
control doubtless come more and more to be pleasurable. That 
is, one’s habitual and conscious attitudes, based upon a knowl- 
edge of social facts and laws rather than upon mere conformity 
to the existing social order, regardless of what it may be on a 
wider view, on the one hand, and not upon self-gratification on 
the other hand, come to be less and less interrupted and broken 
down as the world becomes more completely and scientifically 
rather than whimsically socially controlled. Again, one may 
choose his activity with regard to the broader ends or more 
scientifically determined values of the group or social organism 
as a whole, because he sees in a particular case that such a 
course will also bring him more personal satisfaction. But, as 
social life and activities are now organized, at least, such coinci- 
dence of the wider and more far-reaching social good and his 
personal satisfaction does not often occur; and perhaps with 
man as he is—still largely a creature of early instinctive adjust- 
ments to conditions of race survival mainly on the level of the 
lower co-ordinations and processes—such coincidence can never 
be made complete.** The nearest approach to accomplishing such 

* The Stoics, Puritans, and other sects and factions appear to have pushed 
a general truth to the extreme in assuming that because the righteous or social 
individual cannot always be happy, it should be his constant endeavor never to 
be so or not to seem so. 


*“No proposition can be more palpably and egregiously false than the 
assertion that as far as this world is concerned it is invariably conducive to the 
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a thing is to control social activity in such a way and to such 
an extent that the desired habits can replace mere instinct and 
the fortuitously or wrongly acquired habits now dominant, 
when these conflict with the desired order. But this is neces- 
sarily an unpleasant task. It is further true that the conscious- 
ness of always working in a “good, even if hopeless” cause may 
react pleasurably upon the actor, and this is doubtless in the 
majority of cases a great sustaining factor. But if it is too 
much relied upon it is almost certain to turn one into the seli- 
satisfied and dogmatic reformer who himself becomes a hedonist 
in the place of a social individual or true socius.** 

In addition to the conclusions drawn in connection with 
the discussion of the various theories of the cause of the act, 
further implications of primary importance which should be 
carried over from the present and preceding chapters for appli- 
cation to the subsequent discussion are: (1) that feeling is a 
purely individualistic and subjectivistic criterion of evaluation, 
(2) that feeling can be a cause of activity only when mental 
states or processes rather than objective social results are made 
the ends of attention and effort, (3) that pleasurable feeling 
can become attached to any activity regardless of the social or 
even individual value of that activity, and hence (4) that the 
sanction or evaluation of feeling upon conduct is worthless as a 
criterion of the individual or social utility of that conduct. 

[To be continued] 
happiness of a man to pursue the most virtuous career.’—Lecky, History of 
European Morals (New York, 1884), 61. Leslie Stephen takes the same view, 
though an advocate of the doctrine that all activity is caused by feeling. Cf. 
Science of Ethics, 433. 

7 Cf. Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, 303. 
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THE OPIUM QUESTION 


J. F. SCHELTEMA, M.A. 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


In the relations between East and West, opium possesses 
more than an academic importance, far surpassing the literary 
value it represents in works like Cottle’s Reminiscences of Cole- 
ridge or De Quincey’s Confessions and Suspiria de Profundis. 
Slavery in those relations was not productive of worse misery 
and death, says Dr. Medhurst, an English physician, than the 
opium traffic which has paralyzed the noblest efforts to elevate 
primitive races to a higher standard of life. Alcohol and cholera 
are scourges not to be compared to opium, says a Dutch mission- 
ary.!. Such statements might be multiplied ad infinitum, their 
common purport that opium is an unmitigated curse, corroborated 
on high medical authority. The moderate and even the minimum 
opium-eater is a slave to his stimulant as the moderate alcohol- 
drinker is not.? 

Civilization, no unmixed blessing when impelled by that 
powerful spring of western action, cupidity, has brought down 
many evils upon the East: the spread of opium among them. 
The export of opium from British India alone, during the fifty 
years 1855-1904, amounted to 5,220 million rupees, or, on an 
average, more than 100 million rupees yearly. The total gain 
from Indian opium, i.e., the amount paid by China and Eastern 
Asia for that commodity, above its cost price, during the period 
1773-1906, has been estimated at £436,000,000.* China and 
eastern Asia might make a wry face at the transaction; they had 
to pay and keep quiet. The legislation of the traffic in opium 
was not from choice, as Li Hung Chang observed, but because 

1J. L. Zegers, quoting Dr. Borrinais in Het Opium-Vraagstuk in Neder- 
landsch Indié. 

? The Lancet, quoted in The Truth about Opium-Smoking. 


* Charles McMinn, The Wealth and Progress of India, paper read at a meet- 
ing of the East India Association, Caxton Hall, Westminster, December 1, 1908. 
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China saw herself constrained to submit to the adverse decision 
of arms. Nolens volens, the Chinese were made to yield. With 
opium they got the opium vice, and all the ingenuity spent in 
proving that the supply had come in natural response to the 
demand could never disprove that the use of the drug had met 
with very little favor in the Chinese Empire before European 
trade instincts took the matter up. We know of an edict, issued 
by the Chinese government in 1729, which prohibits the use 
of opium and orders the closing of opium dens. Later prohibitive 
regulations are also on record, e. g., that of March 15, 1839, 
which reminds the people that their destiny, their life and death 
are intimately concerned in resisting the temptation thrown across 
their path by foreigners, who were soundly rated (proclamations 
of March 18 and 26 of the same year) for introducing opium 
and defrauding the Chinese out of their property and inflicting 
injury upon them.® Notwithstanding secret pressure, the Chi- 
nese government persisted in debarring opium except for 
medicinal purposes. That attitude would soon have to give way 
before open pressure. 

The sending of opium from Bengal to China was first sug- 
gested by a Mr. Watson, in the year 1767, to a council of repre- 
sentatives of the East India Company, held at Calcutta. Not 
the Chinese government alone, the whole Chinese people showed 
resistance when the idea was carried out, and the junks, in 
common speech called “scrambling dragons,” which conveyed 
the obnoxious foreign article along the coast and up the rivers, 
met with a rather cold, if not hostile, reception. This opposition 
on the part of the populace, was but slowly overcome. Almost 
a century later, a mob in the province of Hunan, driving out a 
missionary, shouted: ““You have burned our palace, you have 
killed our emperor, you sell poison to the people and now you 


*Alfred S. Dyer, The Great Plague of Asia. 

‘James Peggs, late missionary at Cuttack, Orissa, A Voice from India and 
China, in four letters to the Rt. Hon. Lord John Russell, first lord of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury. Extracts from Chinese state papers: “Earlier Prohibitive 
Regulations against Opium.” 


*N. Allen, M.D., Essay on the Opium Trade. 
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come to teach us virtue!"? How opium was eschewed, we learn 
from trustworthy evidence. Two witnesses may here suffice: 
Ten or fifteen years ago, no one dared smoke publicly, said 
Griffith John in his report of a trip to Ko’pu in 1859;* opium- 
smoking is a thing of comparatively recent date, said J. Sadler, 
speaking in Exeter Hall, March 15, 1882. But the claims of 
western trade were not to be resisted and if, about 1800, the 
yearly import of opium into China was under 300 tons, while 
there are no reliable data that the country itself at the time 
produced any opium at all, the total annual consumption in China, 
prior to the reforms of the past three years, was estimated at 
over 22,000 tons, of which 3,180 tons came from India. When 
in 1840 the Chinese government, alarmed at the increasing im- 
port of opium in Canton, took measures to stop it, western trade 
interests had already established a habit from which to derive 
further claims. Those claims, unrecognized, led to the first 
opium war. And it became even necessary to wage a second 
opium war, Great Britain and France allied against China, to 
surmount the scruples of the Chinese government, forced at last 
to legalize the import of optum by an amplification of the Treaty 
of Tientsin. 

It is pleasant to note that exactly this high-handed abuse of 
power, and the indignation it awoke, engendered a movement for 
the suppression of the poppy-culture and the opium-manu facture 
in both India and China. This movement took a definite 
shape in the Society for the Suppression of the Opium Trade, 
with the Earl of Shaftesbury as its first president and Sir Joseph 
Pease as its first parliamentary leader. From 1874 until now, 
under the presidency of Sir Matthew Dodsworth, with Mr. Th. 
C. Taylor as parliamentary leader and Mr. J. C. Alexander as 
honorary secretary, the society has not ceased to oppose the 
opium evil. But then,,if evils come swiftly on horseback, at 


h 


— 


* The Opium Trade between India and China in Some of Its Present Aspects. 
Reprinted from the Colonial Intelligencer for December, 1869, and May, 1870. 


*R. Wardlaw Thompson, Griffith John, the Story of Fifty Years in China. 


*J. G. Alexander, Letter to the Foreign Ministers of the Countries Partici- 
fating in the Shanghai Opium Commission, 
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the very best they can only be made to return slowly like snails. 
In the matter of opium, this is not China’s fault. On September 
20, 1906, the famous Anti-Opium Decree was promulgated. 
The Chinese throne, anxiously considering how the Chinese 
nation might be made strong and prosperous, and trying to 
introduce reforms, ordained: “Let the poison of foreign and 
native opium be done away with within the period of ten years 
.... !” Article X of the proposals for carrying out this resolu- 
tion provided for the prohibition of the import of foreign opium, 
in order to close the sources of supply. There’s the rub: 

The prohibition of the growth of opium and of its consumption is a 
measure of internal policy [continued the text of the proposals] which we 
are justified in taking without further consideration. But the question of 
foreign opium, which is imported from other countries, impinges on our 
foreign relations, and the imperial commands should therefore be sought 
to direct the Board of Foreign Affairs to make a satisfactory arrangement 
with the British minister with a view to effecting an annual decrease within 
the next few years of the import of foreign opium pari passu with the 
decrease of native opium, so that both may be absolutely prohibited by the 
expiry of the limit of ten years. Besides Indian opium, the drug is also 
imported from Persia, Annam, and the Dutch Indies in no small quantities. 
In the case of Treaty Powers, negotiations should similarly be entered into 
with their representatives in Peking to effect the prohibition of such import, 
while with non-Treaty Powers we can exercise our own prerogative in 
strictly forbidding the import. 


The Chinese government had taken a step in the right direc- 
tion, a step so resolute and of such enormous purport that, as 
the Times observed, the strongest of governments might have 
flinched from it. One of the first consequences meant a disloca- 
tion of Chinese finance: the total revenue derived from the drug, 
estimated at about £6,768,750 yearly,’® was to be balanced by the 
development of income from other sources. But the Chinese 
government did not flinch, and several new edicts, following 
that of September 20, 1906, proved its being in dead earnest. 
so much so, indeed, that the Treaty Powers had to give way. 
On July 29, 1907, the Secretary of State for India, Mr. (now 


* Marshall Broomhall, editorial secretary of the China Inland Mission, “The 
Present Position of the Anti-Opium Movement,” in the Jmperial and Asiatic 
Quarterly Review and Oriental and Colonial Record, January, 1909. 
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Viscount) Morley, stated, in reply to a question by Mr. H. J. 
Wilson, that, after consulting the government of India, His 
Majesty's government had informed the Chinese government: 
(1) that they accepted in principle the proposal that the import 
of Indian opium into China should be diminished by one-tenth 
annually, pari passu with an equal decrease in the production of 
the native drug, up to the year 1910, and would continue to 
reduce at the same rate the export in 1911 and subsequent years, 
on proof that China had carried out its share of the arrangement ; 
(2) that they had no objection to a Chinese official being sta- 
tioned at Calcutta, provided that he should have no powers of 
interference; (3) that they were prepared to assent to such an 
enhancement of the customs and likin duty on foreign opium as 
would make its taxation in China equivalent to the taxation 
actually levied on native opium, differences in relative value and 
quality being taken into consideration. Steps had been taken to 
reduce the area under poppy in Bengal, which in the five years 
preceding 1906-7 averaged 615,000 acres, and in 1907-8 was 
not to exceed 562,000 acres. In 1907 the number of chests of 
Bengal opium fixed for sale was originally 4,400 a month. This 
had been reduced to 4,000 a month and the number for 1g08 had 
been fixed at 3,000 a month. Further reductions would be made 
in succeeding years if the proposed arrangement with the Chi- 
nese government became operative. A white paper stated later 
that the average export from India to China having been 51,000 
chests during the five years 1901-5, the Indian government had 
undertaken to limit this by one-tenth, or 5,100 a year during the 
next three years, and to continue a similar reduction after that 
period, “if during these three years the Chinese government have 
duly carried out their arrangement for diminishing the produc- 
tion and consumption of opium in China.”” The Chinese govern- 
ment showed its good will by ordering the Ministry of Finance 
to issue a receipt in answer to a memorial from the Chen-wuch’'n 
(Council of State Affairs), commending the complete cessation 
of poppy-cultivation within the period of two years throughout 
the Chinese Empire." 


™ North China Herald, April 23, 1908. 
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That the Chinese government has always been earnest and 
sincere in resisting the introduction of opium, there can be no 
doubt ; its laws prove this fact and such is the testimony of all 
disinterested foreigners residing in China.’* That the Chinese 
government, opium having been introduced through foreign in- 
fluence, is now earnest and sincere in its efforts to get rid of it, 
cannot be denied. A dispatch from the British Minister in 
China, forwarding a general report by Mr. Leech, councilor to 
the British Legation at Peking, respecting the opium question," 
makes it clear in regard to the anti-opium regulations that, on 
the whole, officials showing sufficient force of character to up- 
hold them are almost sure of support from the people, prompted 
as the latter are by the force of public opinion, a force formerly 
unknown in China and of recent growth, but which is well upheld 
by the native press, the incipient moral education, and the awak- 
ening of a national conscience. Sir Alexander Hosie, commercial 
attaché to the British Legation at Peking, wrote in a report on 
opium, issued in June, 1908: “It is doubtful whether any question 
has ever stirred the Chinese Empire so profoundly as that of 
opium-suppression ; it affects all classes . . . . and public opin- 
ion, backed by a young, but growing patriotism, is gradually but 
surely branding opium-smoking as an evil that must be eradi- 
cated.” Dr. Morrison, correspondent of the Times at Peking, 
aptly used the expression “bad form,” in describing the view of 
the educated Chinese toward opium. The anti-opium movement, 
inaugurated by the government, has become immensely popular 
and, to quote also a Chinaman writing on the subject, “is going 
on steadily.”'* The movement meets with marked success, and 
the results are obvious throughout the empire; I am very much 
struck with the real and widespread suppression of the growth 
of opium, says Mr. Montague Beauchamp.'® I learned from two 
different localities that, at the appearance of the proclamation, 


Allen, M.D., op. cit. 

1% Published in White Book, “China,” No. 2, 1908. 

%4A Chinese Cambridge Man, “Social Transformation in China,” in the 
Contemporary Review, December, 1908. 


“In a letter to the Times, October 3, 1908. 
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cultivators had actually pulled up their poppy crop, says Dr. 
Connolly.4° Of all the tokens of change and regeneration that 
China presents, by far the most affecting and momentous is her 
declaration of war on opium.'* A member of the staff of the 
Times, who more recently visited the Far East, writes: “In the 
province of Shansi, one of the chief poppy-growing provinces of 
China... . an official of the British Legation, sent specially 
to investigate the present position, was able to report the com- 
plete disappearance of the noxious plant.” Mr. Leech again 
remarks that the considerable progress already made by the 
Chinese government in its attempt at the suppression of the 
opium habit, produces the impression that it will succeed in this 
formidable undertaking—if loyally backed by the Treaty Powers, 
we should like to add. Summing up: the Chinese government 
stands above reproach in design and execution, unless it be, 
perhaps, for excess of zeal; there are, e.g., the army orders, 
which make disregard of the new opium regulations a capital 
offense: as a matter of fact, both officers and common soldiers 
appear to have been beheaded for the sin of contumacy in their 
obstinately “hitting the pipe.” 


It was not only in China proper that the bad effects of the 
propagation of the opium habit made themselves grievously felt. 
Farther south, in Indo-China, the complaints became louder 
every day. A factor of demoralization and disorder on land, 
opium caused also disturbances on the high seas. The French 
officials expressed their conviction that it encouraged piracy, 
smuggling being a natural result of the operative methods of 
the opium farm.'* In Malay lands, the opium habit, with de- 
pravity and misery in its train, made alarming progress. Every- 
one who has had any experience knows that, when the habit 
seizes the Malay, it will sweep through the community as fire 
through jungle grass.1®° The effect on Malays is decidedly worse 


** Speaking at a conference in Ipoh, Salangor. 

* Britannicus in the North-American Review, January, 1909. 

* De Lanessan, La colonisation francaise en Indo-Chine. 

* Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, bishop of the Philippine Islands, “American 
Democracy in the Orient,” in the North-American Review, September, 1905. 
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than on the Chinese, because the Malay is naturally indolent, 
and the smoking of opium makes him more lazy and indolent 
than he would be otherwise.*” Their natural indolence is con- 
siderably increased (by opium); they (the Malays) appear to 
decrease physically.*?_ I look upon a Straits Malay who takes 
to opium in any form, as a lost man.??_ For this reason, the sale 
of opium is forbidden to the Malays in the Straits Settlements, 
as to the Burmese and certain other native tribes in Burma, 
though both in the Straits Settlements and in Burma the pro- 
hibition seems to be more or less evaded.** But, evaded or 
otherwise, no prohibition of the kind exists in the Dutch East 
Indies where, on the contrary, when the opium farm was replaced 
by the government régie, territories, previously closed, were 
opened to the drug, Holland, in her imperious demand for more 
revenue, reverting to the shortsighted policy of the Dutch East 
India Company, though now a subtler mode of procedure pre- 
vails in distributing the profits. The opium habit in the Dutch 
East Indies was, and continues to be, an article of western im- 
portation. Crawford** tells us that tobacco-smoking began in 
Java about the year 1601; if, therefore, the Javanese used opium 
before that date, deduces Baud,® they must not have smoked but 
eaten it, of which there is no record. We know, on the other 
hand, that the introduction of opium in ever-greater quantities, 
by the Dutch East India Company, was met with decrees of 
prohibition by the independent or semi-independent princes of 
Java and other islands: the Susuhunans of Surakarte, the sultans 
of Bantam, the rajas of Lombok, etc. The common people, 
under direct government control, with all their submission to 
authority, and whatever is sanctioned by authority, often 
showed their aversion to the drug in no less decided a 
manner; the history of the Praenger Regencies proves this, 


*® Swettenham, quoted by Joshua Rowntree in the Imperial Drug Trade. 

™ Clifford, quoted by Joshua Rowntree in the Jmperial Drug Trade. 

* O’Brien, quoted by Joshua Rowntree in the Imperial Drug Trade. 

J. G. Alexander, op. cit. 

™* History of the Indian Archipelago. 

* Proeve van eene Geschiedenis van den Handel en het Verbruik van Opium 
in Nederlandsch Indié. 
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and there have been instances in other parts of the island 
as well, of opium-smokers committing theft to be sent to jail, 
the one means of breaking with the habit left to them, and even 
that of problematic advantage—Dutch East Indian prisons are 
hardly opium-proof. This universal repugnance and the atti- 
k tude of the native rulers compare favorably with the action of 
the Dutch government, whose recently established opium régie, 
supposed to do away with the scandals of the opium farm, has 
made opium-smoking easier for men and women in all conditions 
of life; 60 per cent. of the native non-commissioned officers in 
the Dutch colonial army are reputed to be opium-smokers, and 
considering that opium is used freely for recruiting purposes, it 
can be imagined to what a fearful extent the rank and file are 
addicted to the artificially fostered vice—the present drastic 
Chinese system, applied to the native battalions of the Dutch, 
would leave few heads on their respective shoulders.*® 
A second comparison with the action or non-action of the 
Dutch and other European governments is invited by the rigor- 
ous anti-opium policy of Japan. China’s curse has been Japan’s 
warning, and a warning heeded, says the report of the Philippine 
Committee.2*7 Already when opening her ports to the commerce 
of the world, Japan had stipulated, like Korea, that the trade in 
opium should be entirely prohibited (cf. the relative article in 
: her treaty of 1858 with Great Britain) except for medical re- 
quirements, and the prohibition has always been maintained 
under very severe penalties, which are rigorously enforced. 
Having taken possession of Formosa, the Japanese government 
immediately began to wage war on opium, though the revenue 
derived from it formed one-third of the whole income of the 
island. Interesting particulars are given by Dr. Yamaguchi in 
a German medical paper : addiction to the opium habit was treated 
as a disease to be cured medically, for which purpose hospitals 
were erected and a medical school founded, the 1,200 old-style 


* For further particulars concerning the opium policy of the Dutch in the 
Dutch East Indies, see the writer’s article in The American Journal of Sociology, 
July and September, 1907. 

Issued by the Bureau of Insular Affairs, War Department, Washington, 
D.C., 1905. 
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Chinese practitioners being gradually replaced by scientifically 
trained Japanese physicians. Further details we find in other 
publications: the prohibition of opium was enforced by practi- 
cable ordinances, some of whose objects were, first, to place the 
opium commodity under government monopoly; second, to 
restrain non-smokers from acquiring the habit; third, to require 
the registration of all habitual smokers, who thereafter would 
be allowed to purchase the drug only upon presentation of a 
license, this in turn being shielded by legislative rule; fourth, to 
assist smokers in abandoning the habit; and, finally, to impress 
upon non-smokers the baneful influence on morals and _ all 
progress which infallibly attends the habit. The result surpassed 
the most sanguine expectations, and it may be fairly expected 
that within twenty years the new insular possession of Japan will 
be free of opium-smokers.?% 

Japan having set a good example, the United States of 
America followed it in the Philippines, with an energy which 
showed that the New World instinct, always strongly opposed 
to the foisting of opium on the East by the “civilizing’’ West, 
knew how to translate its theory into practice. At the recom- 
mendation of the Philippine Opium Commission, already re- 
ferred to, the American Congress enacted, in March, 1905, the 
immediate prohibition of the sale and use of opium in the 
Philippines, except for medical purposes. The traffic in the drug 
was made a government monopoly; natives who violated any 
of the laws, regulations, or rules against the use of it, were to 
be severely punished with fines or imprisonment, or both, and to 
be disfranchised for repeated offense. The single exception 
made, referred to the Chinese population of about 70,000, who 
were allowed a period of three years to break with the habit. A 
law, adopted by the legislature of the Philippines, October 10, 
1907, directed that the Chinese consumers should be registered, 
that nothing more than their accustomed daily dose of opium 
should be furnished to them, and that this dose should be re- 
duced each month by 15 per cent., until it was entirely cut off. 


°K. Midzuno, consul-general of Japan at New York, “Japan’s Crusade on 
the Use of Opium in Formosa,” in the North-American Review, February, 1910. 
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On March 1, 1908, the day on which prohibition became uni- 
versal in the Philippine Islands, there remained only some two- 
hundred opium-smokers in a hospital at Manila and a few more 
in provincial hospitals.*® Though the revenue derived from the 
sale of opium undoubtedly would be great, the United States of 
America, having become a colonial power, never hesitated to 
act upon the conviction that the ultimate loss in the character 
and energy of the people newly transferred to their care would 
many times counterbalance such an injurious profit.°° Not 
satisfied with eradicating the evil in its own dependencies, the 
government of the United States went even a step beyond. The 
articles of the Second Peace Conference at the Hague providing 
for commissions of inquiry where points of difference arise 
among the powers, the administration at Washington informed 
the governments of the countries concerned that it desired to 
come to a decision as to whether the consequences of the opium 
trade and opium habit were not such that civilized powers should 
do what they could to put a stop to them.*! The reception 
accorded to the American communication was the best evidence 
that in the council of nations a question had been broached which 
could no longer be ignored, and further proposals led to the 
participation, with the United States, of Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Russia, the Netherlands, Portugal, Turkey, Persia, 
China, Japan, and Siam in the Opium Commission which met at 
Shanghay, February, 1909. 

The proceedings were opened by the Viceroy of Nangking, 
His Excellency Tuang Fang, since promoted to be Viceroy of 
Chi-li, within whose jurisdiction Shanghay was then situated 
and who expressed his hope that a way might be found “to 
shorten the limit and bring about the abolition of opium at an 
early date.” The Right Rev. Charles H. Brent, bishop of the 
Episcopal church in the Philippines, chief commissioner for the 
United States of America, hereupon being unanimously elected 
president, the commission began their work with examining the 


*J. G. Alexander, op. cit, 
” Fifth Annual Report of the Philippine Commission, 1904, Part II. 
= White Book, “China,” No. 1, 1908. 
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reports requested by the convening government from the other 
governments represented “on the various phases of the opium 
question in the territories and dependences of their respective 
countries.” The report submitted by China found a severe critic 
in Sir Alexander Hosie, though in concluding his strictures he 
remarked: “There can be no doubt that fair progress has been 
made in several provinces. Much still remains to be done; but 
the Chinese government, whose sincerity is beyond question, 
have the sympathy of the British delegation, and, I trust, of the 
commission, in their efforts to eradicate the opium evil from 
the empire.” Sir Alexander Hosie who, among the British 
delegates, represented the diplomatic service in China, could 
criticize from personal knowledge of the facts dealt with in the 
Chinese report, and it is a pity that the other reports, in the 
absence of equally competent critics, able to distinguish between 
facts and fancies in each of them severally, passed practically 
uncensured, notably the one submitted by the Dutch government, 
which painted the promoting of the opium habit to satisfy the 
exigencies of a ravenous exchequer in the light of most equitable 
and salutary colonial policy. Dr. Hamilton Wright, spokesman 
of the American delegation, concurring in Sir Alexander Hosie’s 
language of sympathy for China’s earnest endeavor and extend- 
ing that sympathy to the financia! difficulties connected with the 
opium question in all participating countries, maintained, never- 
theless, that the opium trade, except for necessary uses, “ought 
not much longer to continue, or there will yet loom between the 
East and the West a problem that, in its magnitude and potenti- 
alities for strife, will outstrip the magnitude and forces of that 
long-since and happily settled slavery question.” The American 
delegation, to relegate the use of opium to its proper sphere in 
relieving the really sick instead of its being made to pander to 
the vices of mankind, proposed seven resolutions: (1) that opium 
and its derivatives should be confined to legitimate medical use ; 
(2) that no government should, as a matter of principle or neces- 
sity, continue to depend upon the production of opium and its 
derivates; (3) that total prohibition of the manufacture, dis- 
tribution, and use of smoking opium is the right principle to 
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be applied to all peoples; (4) that it is the duty of all opium- 
producing countries to prevent the shipment of opium to coun- 
tries which prohibit its entry; (5) that strict internationai 
agreements are needed to control the trade in morphia; (6) that 
a concerted effort should be made by each government to assist 
every other in the solution of its internal opium problem; 
(7) that the commission record its sense in favor of an inter- 
national conference for the solution of the opium problem in 
general.5* In the discussion which followed, other resolutions 
were proposed by the other delegations, the two of Dutch origin 
meeting with the least success, especially the first which began by 
declaring that “the total eradication of the use of opium within 
a few years, is to be considered a high, but at present an un- 
attainable ideal,” a declaration of non possumus characteristic 
of the Dutch government, heedless of Formosa and the Philip- 
pines: Opium is in our colonies one of the principal sources of 
revenue; doing away with opium would seriously handicap our 
finances ; ergo, the eradication of the opium evil is to be consid- 
ered an unattainable ideal! Hence the passive resistance of the 
Dutch delegation against improvement, while the British delega- 
tion took a more candid stand in emasculating the American 
proposals by an opposition above board: “*To be entirely frank,” 
said Sir Cecil Clementi Smith, “the British delegation is not 
able to accept the view that opium should be confined simply and 
solely to medical needs.” The first of the British resolutions, 
in response to the observation of Mr. T’ang Kuo-an, the leading 
Chinese delegate, that the sentiment of the Chinese people has 
been stirred as it has “never been stirred before during two 
thousand odd years of history,” threw, however, a sop to senti- 
ment at large, though the great object was frustrated, and became 
the introductory clause to the resolutions of the Shanghay Com- 
mission as finally adopted: (1) That the International Opium 
Commission recognizes the unswerving sincerity of the govern- 
ment of China in their efforts to eradicate the production and 
consumption of opium throughout the empire; the increasing 


= The Official Report of the Proceedings of the International Opium Com- 
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body of opinion among their own subjects by which those efforts 
are being supported; and the real, though unequal, progress 
already made in a task which is one of the greatest magnitude. 
(2) That in view of the action taken by the government of China 
in suppressing the practice of opium-smoking, and by other 
governments to the same end, the International Opium Com- 
mission recommends that each delegation concerned move its 
own government to take measures for the gradual suppression of 
the practice of opium-smoking in its own territories and posses- 
sions, with due regard to the varying circumstances of each 
country concerned. (3) That the International Opium Com- 
mission finds that the use of opium otherwise than for medical 
purposes is held by almost every participating country to be a 
matter for prohibition or for careful regulation; and that each 
country in the administration of its system of regulation purports 
to be aiming, as opportunity offers, at progressively increasing 
stringency. In recording these conclusions the International 
Opium Commission recognizes the wide variations between the 
conditions prevailing in the different countries, but it would urge 
on the attention of the governments concerned the desirability of 
re-examination of their systems of regulation in the light of 
the experience of other countries dealing with the same problem. 
(4) That the International Opium Commission finds that each 
government represented has strict laws which are aimed directly 
or indirectly to prevent the smuggling of opium, its alkaloids, 
derivatives, and preparations into their respective territories; in 
the judgment of the International Opium Commission it is also 
the duty of all countries to adopt reasonable means to prevent 
at ports of departure the shipment of opium, its alkaloids, de- 
rivatives, and preparations, to any country which prohibits the 
entry of any opium, its alkaloids, derivatives, and preparations. 
(5) That the International Opium Commission finds that the 
unrestricted manufacture, sale, and distribution of morphine 
already constitute a grave danger, and that the morphine habit 
shows signs of spreading: the International Opium Commission, 
therefore, desires to urge strongly on all governments that it is 
highly important that drastic measures should be taken by each 
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government in its own territories and possessions to control the 
manufacture, sale, and distribution of this drug, and also of 
such other derivatives of opium as may appear on scientific 
inquiry to be liable to similar abuse and productive of like ill 
effects. (6) That as the International Opium Commission is 
not constituted in such a manner as to permit the investigation 
from a scientific point of view of anti-opium remedies and 
of the properties and effects of opium and its products, but 
deems such investigation to be of the highest importance, the 
International Opium Commission desires that each delegation 
shall recommend this branch of the subject to its own gov- 
ernment for such action as that government may think neces- 
sary. (7) That the International Opium Commission strongly 
urges all governments possessing concessions or settlements 
in China which have not yet taken effective action toward 
the closing of opium divans in the said concessions and settle- 
ments, to take steps to that end, as soon as they may deem it 
possible, on the lines already adopted by several governments. 
(8) That the International Opium Commission recommends 
strongly that each delegation move its government to enter into 
negotiations with the Chinese with a view to effective and prompt 
measures being taken in the various foreign concessions and 
settlements in China for the prohibition of the trade and manu- 
facture of such anti-opium remedies as contain opium or its 
derivatives. (9) That the International Opium Commission 
recommends that each delegation move its government to apply 
its pharmacy laws to its subjects in the consular districts, con- 
cessions, and settlements in China.** 

Where China looked for complete co-operation from all the 
civilized powers in her attempt to throttle the opium evil, as 
Mr. T’ang Kuo-an expressed it, open and secret obstruction pre- 
vented the American suggestions from being adopted to their 
full beneficial extent as a rule for future action. A section of 
the American press strictured especially the selfish conduct of 
the British delegation in face of the acknowledged bona jides of 
the Chinese government with its outspoken desire that Great 


“The Official Report of the Proceedings of the International Opium Com- 
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Britain should further reduce the already conceded period of 
ten years for the gradual cessation of the import of Indian opium 
into China. In connection with this, additional importance 
attaches to the statement of Colonel Seely, Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, at the occasion of the Colonial Office 
debate, House of Commons, July 27, 1909: “We adhere to our 
view that it [the opium habit] is a bad thing for a race, and the 
more you can stop it the better for all concerned; . . . . we will 
not cease to do our best to assist China to make what reduction 
she can, and to diminish, as far as possible, and as soon as pos- 
sible, the consumption of opium in all places where the Colonial 
Office has rule.” 

Speaking of the difference in manner between British and 
Dutch opposition to the energetic mode of procedure suggested 
by America, the humorous side of the proceedings at Shanghay 
should not go unnoticed. The gay note was struck by the two 
resolutions of the Dutch delegation, whose acceptance would 
have been tantamount to the commission pronouncing the Dutch 
system of dealing with the opium trade as a model system to 
be copied by all other countries. The delegates of the other 
countries, however—-et pour cause!—did not show the least dis- 
position to endorse the good opinion which the Dutch delegates 
professed to entertain of the opium régie in the Dutch East 
Indies, and the motion was wisely shelved. As a matter of fact, 
the opium régie has brought there nothing of the good promised 
and all the evil predicted of it. To begin with, it undid the noble 
work of Robert Lieve Jasper Baron van der Capellen, the “Abol- 
isher of opium in the Praenger Regencies” as the inscription on 
his gravestone in the churchyard of the village of Ellecom justly 
commemorates him. We have already mentioned the reopening 
of that territory, with Bantam, etc., to the poisonous drug, an 
act of dreadful weight, which, instead of tending to the eradica- 
tion of the opium habit, establishes again, notwithstanding a 
noisy display of colonial ethics, the methods censured by Sir 
Stamford Raffles, when he took the reins of government in Java 
from those who, “overlooking every consideration of policy and 
humanity, [allowed] an addition to their finances to outweigh 
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all regard to the ultimate happiness of the country.” The first 
resolution proposed by the Dutch delegation summarily dealt 
with, the second, concerning another “unattainable ideal,” un- 
attainable because not striven after, was also brushed aside by 
the commission. It expatiated upon opium-smuggling, to the 
tune of: Praise us according to our words, not according to 
our works! When the scandalous abuses of the opium farm 
made reform absolutely necessary, there could not be any doubt 
as to the efficiency of the opium régie, introduced for the osten- 
sible purpose of clearing the atmosphere charged with bribery and 
corruption, or that success depended principally upon the power 
of government to contend against smuggling, without the assist- 
ance of the opium-farmers, henceforth neutral if not antagonistic, 
their capital, formerly invested in the licit, now wholly invested 
in the illicit, trade. And yet, the government opium police on 
land and sea remained utterly inadequate, a sham and a delusion, 
not a standing menace against the clandestine traffic, but a stand- 
ing joke. A striking illustration of this ridiculous unfitness was 
furnished by the expressly created native corps of opium rough- 
riders, who never got their horses: mounted opium-hunters on 
foot, with big cavalry boots they were not able to walk in, and 
big cavalry swords they were not trained to handle, but carried 
like cudgels over their shoulders. Meanwhile, opium follows the 
Dutch flag on all military expeditions to the exterior possessions, 
presented to the natives at the point of the bayonet, quite recently 
in Bali and elsewhere, not otherwise than a century ago on the 
west coast of Sumatra. We have to recognize, however, that 
the last speech from the Dutch throne pronounced by the Min- 
ister for the Interior at the opening of the States General, 
September 21, 1909, intimated a desire to check the abuse of 
opium in the Dutch East Indies, while the new Minister for the 
Colonies, in a memorandum on the Colonial Budget for 1910, 
declared himself in favor of an experiment with the licensing 
system. But no definite measures have been announced and ex- 
perience teaches that there is a wide gulf between utterances in 
the Hague and deeds in the colonies. For the moral and physical 
condition of coming generations, suckled on opium, it must also 
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be considered of evil augury that the new governor-general of 
the Dutch East Indies, though in his parliamentary rhetoric an 
enemy of opium, during his first term of office as Minister for 
the Colonies, countenanced the propagation of the opium habit 
by the opening, under the régie, of vast areas to the drug, which 
under the farm had been closed. 

Despite her indecision regarding improvement, the Shanghay 
Commission has settled two things once and for all: the unques- 
tionably noxious character of the opium traffic and the absolute 
sincerity of the Chinese government.** Though it “is in straight- 
ened circumstances, it will neither seek to satisfy its hunger nor 
quench its thirst at the expense of this harmful poison, so that 
it may rid its people of this great bane.”** Missionaries in the 
province of Yunnan, the second in importance of the opium- 
producing provinces, writes that the cultivation of the poppy is 
already practically at an end throughout its limits. Mr. Joshua 
Vale, of the China Inland Mission at Changtu, the capital of the 
great western province of Sze-chuan which, prior to the decree 
of 1906, produced far more opium than any other, states that 
proclamations have been issued to prohibit all poppy-planting 
this autumn, with threats of dire punishment to anyone who 
dares to disobey. Sir Edward Grey, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, informs the House of Commons*® that the 
reports recently received from the British consular officers in 
China, tend to show that the Chinese government are both ener- 
getic and sincere in their attempt to suppress the cultivation of 
the poppy in China. Total prohibition within a measurable time 
is undoubtedly the policy which finds favor at the moment.** 
It is not China which lags behind in honest endeavor, and an 
instructive parallel may be drawn between her and Holland, 
whose discrepancy between colonial theory at the Hague and 
colonial practice in her colonies we have just touched upon. 

“Mr. Bennett in the House of Commons, Colonial Office debate, July 27, 
1909. 

* Chinese imperial decree of March 15, 1909. 
In answer to a question, September 7, 1909. 


"Sir J. Jorden, British minister at Peking, in a letter, dated October 21, 
1909. 
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In other parts of the world, including the European conces- 
sions and settlements in China, the opium question stands at this 
moment as follows: Consequent to the policy which aims at the 
extinction of the trade within ten years, the government of 
British India are steadily curtailing the manufacture of the 
drug.** The situation in Hongkong is that by the end of Febru- 
ary, 1910, all the opium divans will be closed.*® In most of the 
(other) European concessions in Chinese ports efforts have been 
made for the suppression of the opium dens.*° When the 
Germans went to Shantung, some ten years ago, they found a 
large part of the province under opium-cultivation; they took 
the thing into their own hands and gradually reduced the opium 
revenue from about one-seventh of the total revenue until today 
it is only about 1 per cent.*! Of the attitude of Japan, both 
at home and in Formosa, we have already spoken. In Siam, as 
in Japan, it has been found that the restriction of opium is of 
immense importance to the population ;** the king of Siam has 
declared that measures will be taken for the administration of 
the opium monopoly with the object of lessening and eventually 
entirely suppressing the sale of the drug.** In Portuguese Macao 
and French Indo-China, beginnings are made, or at least promises 
given of legislation with the same object in view ;** the governor- 
general of French Indo-China appointed a Commission with a 
view to the gradual suppression of the opium habit.4° With 
regard to the Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States, 
the government is about to set up a state monoply of opium.*® 


* Opium Administration Report for the year ending October 30, 1908. 

% Colonel Seely, Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, replying in the 
House of Commons, Colonial Office debate, July 27, 19009. 
“J. G. Alexander, op. cit. 
“Mr. Laidlaw in the House of Commons, Colonial Office debate, July 27, 


1909. 
“ Mr. Verney in the House of Commons, Colonial Office debate, July 27, 1909. 


* Replying to an address of congratulation on the occasion of his birthday, 


September 24, 1908. 

“J. G. Alexander, Letter to the Foreign Ministers of the Countries Par- 
ticipating in the Shanghai Opium Commisssion, 

“T’Europe, September 27, 1907. 

“Colonel Seely, Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, in the House 


of Commons, July 27, 1909. 
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If the Straits Settlements still lag behind in the anti-opium 
movement, the enthusiasm in the Federated Malay States is 
described as “colossal.” In Ceylon, the government has spon- 
taneously recognized the necessity of taking measures to restrict 
the use of opium within the narrowest possible limits ;47 the com- 
mission on the question is still sitting in Ceylon, and the present 
policy, if continued, will lead to suppression.** All the self- 
governing British colonies which contain any considerable 
Chinese population, have adopted prohibition laws against the 
sale and use of opium, apart from medical requirements,** not- 
withstanding the considerable decrease in revenue such measures 
entail. The new government of Persia, emulous of China, has 
issued stringent regulations restricting the sale of opium, with 
a view to the ultimate suppression of smoking the drug, which 
is declared in a proclamation to be responsible for the backward 
condition of the country.®° 

Though these tidings spell reform, at least on the surface, in 
promises not always fulfilled and recommendations not always 
observed, room enough is left for concerted international action, 
provided the nations of the West are really minded to stamp out, 
anyway to limit the opium evil, which, if they did not create it 
directly, they did so much to foster from notions of sordid gain. 
This consideration apparently moved the government of the 
United States of America when instructing its delegates to 
Shanghay, whose last resolution, proposed but defeated, intended 
to make the commission “record its sense in favor of the principle 
of an international conference for the solution of the problem.” 
Withdrawn for the moment, the idea has therefore not been 
given up, and Dr. Hamilton Wright, one of the American dele- 
gates to Shanghay, is stated to be engaged on the program 
for such a conference, whose object will be to arrive at final 
conclusions; an international conference, in fact, which will 


“ White Book, ‘‘Ceylon,” 1908. 

** Telegram, read by the Master of Elibank, Under-Secretary of State for 
India, to a deputation from the Edinburgh Committee for the Suppression of 
the Indo-Chinese Opium Traffic, December 17, 1909. 

“J. G. Alexander, op. cit. 

” Reuter telegram, dated Teheran, August 28, 1909. 
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embody rules, binding on the participating powers, for a positive 
warfare on opium as an agent of moral and physical degenera- 
tion. The new step taken at Washington is in perfect agreement 
with America’s earliest and best traditions of oriental diplomacy. 
The convention would provide for the suppression of opium 
within a certain period and the interdiction of the drug as contra- 
band, right of search to be granted to the signatory powers and 
illicit traffic to be considered an international offense. China 
has already signified her approbation: the Wai-Wu-Pu strongly 
favors the proposal, but the approval of its details by the boards 
of Finance and Internal Affairs is necessary for its formal 
acceptance.*' If their protestations of disinterested philanthropy 
in their mission of civilization are to be taken seriously, the 
countries which participated in the Shanghay Commission must 
follow suit. The European nations having colonies or protector- 
ates in the East, cannot evade the duty of keeping pace with 
China, to quote once more from Mr. Alexander’s letter. One 
need not be an extremist, and may be fully aware of the difficulties 
involved in the suppression of the opium habit, to object that 
governments which boast of their paternal care for the primitive 
races they have subjected, put temptation in the way of unbridled, 
sometimes artificially depraved, appetites in order to swell their 
colonial revenues. The longer this abuse continues, the harder, 
also for financial reasons, the task of opposing it, and the sooner 
the hand is put to the plow of reform, the better both for rulers 
and peoples ruled. State monopoly seems a first requisite, with 
state control of the retail trade; but if the farming system is 
abandoned only to replace it by a régie which strives after propa- 
gation instead of suppression of the habit, as in the Dutch East 
Indies, the new offense will smell not less rank to heaven than 
the old. With medical treatment, registration of the opium- 
smokers must be introduced and enforced to limit their number, 
instead of stimulating the sale by enticing fresh victims to the 
government opium dens, those ante-chambers of hell, in native 
parlance, “where demons initiate their chosen into their most 


"Telegram to the New York World, November 8, 1909, from its Peking 


correspondent. 
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vicious practice.” The clandestine traffic must be stamped out 
by international arrangement of enduring efficacy; the actual 
amount of opium consumed in any given country is at present an 
unknown quantity: the late Mr. W. H. Read, consul-general for 
the Netherlands at Singapore, once told the writer of this article 
that e.g., from the Straits Settlements alone, according to trust- 
worthy information, five times as much opium was shipped to 
Bali Boeleleng and other ports, to be smuggled into the Dutch 
East Indies, as the sum-total which figured in the government 
statistics as officially consumed. This was in the days of the 
opium farm, and with the opium régie the smugglers’ oppor- 
tunities have certainly not diminished, whatever the government 
statistics may show or hide in their elastic accommodation to gov- 
ernment fads and fancies. 

Above all, if the opium habit is to be eradicated, or even to 
be limited, the governments concerned will have to face reso- 
lutely the financial issue. Hesitation between the goat of reform 
and the cabbage of profit will continue to spoil the best intentions : 
Oui enim vitiis modum apponit, is partem suscepit vitiorum, or, 
as Sir Stamford Raffles formulated it, revenue derived from so 
impure a source debases the receiver as well as the opium-smoker 
he receives it from, degrading his character and enervating his 
energy. To what extent, has been well expressed by Pakoe 
Boewono II (71749), emperor of Mantaram, who, in his great 
didactic poem, censures this phase of Western civilization, im- 
posed upon the island of Java by the Dutch: 


This is the path which leads to ruin, 
Which opens to him who enslaves himself to opium, 


From a man in good repute he becomes an outcast, 
His enterprises do not prosper and therefore he becomes a thief, 


And he is not only miserable in his body, 
But misery dwells in his heart, 
And misery continues from generation to generation. 


Nore.—Since writing the above, all the governments invited by the admin- 
istration at Washington to participate in the Opium Conference at the Hague 
have accepted with the exception, so far, of those of Great Britain, Austria- 
Hungary, and Turkey. In answer to a question of Mr. Th. Taylor in the 
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House of Commons, March 10, 1910, whether, seeing that the production of 
opium in China is being largely restricted, the British government feel inclined 
to respond to the desire of the Chinese government to shorten the period of 
nearly eight years during which India is to continue to send opium to China, 
the Under-Secretary of State for India, Mr. Montagu, answered, in substance, 
that His Majesty’s government is not disposed to disturb the settlement arrived 
Meanwhile, the last remaining opium divans in Hong Kong were closed on 


at. 
The colonial government of the Straits Settlements is putting 


February 28. 


itself in a position in which it will be able to exercise considerable control over 
the trafic in opium. The acting governor of Ceylon anticipated that, with a 
clause embodying provisions regarding the use of opium by the vedaralas (native 
medical practitioners), the amended Opium Ordinance, which was suspended last 
year, would be brought into force on July 1.—J. F. S. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE SOCIOLOGY OF SECTS 


JOHN L. GILLIN 
The University of Iowa 


Like historic Christianity itself, the sects of Christianity owe 
much to the social conditions of the time and place of their 
respective origins. They lend themselves to sociological explana- 
tion because in large part they were social products. While 
social changes may throw no light upon the nature of the life- 
forces which found their expression in the sectarian organiza- 
tions, certainly the direction which these forces took and the 
forms they assumed were determined to a large degree by social 
conditions then current. The organizations, the doctrines as 
well as the individuals who were members of the sects, bear the 
stamp of the peculiar social world in which they came into 
existence. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Historic precedent was one influence which helps to account 
for them; great personalities have played a part in their develop- 
ment; but beyond the historic precedent and the influence of 
personal leadership lies the more ultimate question of what part 
social conditions had in making the precedent subject to imitation 
at one time rather than at others and in enabling the great man 
to be a leader of the led and in determining his ideas. These 
sects are social movements as well as historic and religious. 
They represent the expression of ideas and ideals forced to birth 
from the matrix of the social body; ideas and ideals long 
dormant, perhaps, but now for the first time shaping themselves 
into definite form and becoming embodied in separate organiza- 
tions. To change the figure, they are precipitations resulting 
from social conflicts, tolerations, and imitations; they obey cer- 
tain laws of sequence; their appearance and decay are dependent 
upon the social conditions amid which they are set. Our problem 
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js to explain what social conditions are necessary for their birth, 
what are the social regularities according to which they grow 
up, and what causes them to decay; to find, if possible, social 
causes for their appearance, course of development, and decline. 
We shall indicate, so far as possible, what are the conditions 
prevailing among the social classes of the regions of their origin 
and what bearing these relations have upon the origin and devel- 
opment of sects. The social, political, and religious ideals must 
be noticed in order to discover what influence they had in this 
development. The search for the social bases of these ideas 
will then be in order. 


SUGGESTIONS OF A SOLUTION 


a) Unsatisfactory proposal.—Spencer, in his Essays (1:21) 
expresses the belief that sects are simply differentiations 
from an original homogeneous social structure. This is in line 
with his theory that evolution is from the homogeneous, un- 
differentiated to the heterogeneous, differentiated structure. 
This may be true, but it throws no light on the causes which in 
this case lead to this process; it does not answer the question, 
Under what circumstances will they evolve from the homogene- 
ous, undifferentiated to the heterogeneous, differentiated struc- 
ture? 

b) Economic, political, and intellectual factors bearing upon 
the origin of sects. 

1. Without doubt the state of economic advancement has 
influence on the development of religious sects. When economic 
society is so little developed that there is no surplus supply of 
the necessities of life, when all of man’s energies must of neces- 
sity be devoted to those activities which have to do with the 
sustaining of life, there will be no sectarianism. Universal pov- 
erty, grinding and positive, breeds no dissent. There is no 
surplus energy to be devoted to such things. Bread, not the 
things of the spirit, dominates thought and activity in such cases. 
Religious revolt is characteristic of times when certain individu- 
als have been able to free themselves from the necessity of 
ceaseless toil, and some part of a population has been able to 
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better its economic condition to such an extent that it has leisure 
for display. An aristocracy of leisure appears whose members 
live from the toil of the lower classes. The latter’s conditions, 
perhaps no worse absolutely than hitherto, are worse relative to 
the condition of the leisure classes. The difference in economic 
position, or, at least, in economic opportunity, between the upper 
and the lower classes, therefore, will produce a condition favor- 
able to opposition and dissent. 

Moreover, at just this time of change from a static to a 
dynamic condition in economic affairs, the conditions favorable 
to sectarianism appear. If, however, the differences between 
rich and poor have been of long-continued duration and superi- 
ority and inferiority have been sanctioned by age and custom, 
sects cannot appear until some change in relative conditions is 
suddenly brought about, or leisure gives time to the lower classes 
for reflection as to the abstract injustice of their position. Then, 
if the economic condition of the lower economic classes is very 
bad, resistance will take the place of passivity. Whether opposi- 
tion shall result in economic, political, or religious separatism 
depends on the interest which dominates the age. This, however, 
is but a proximate explanation. 

2. Sects originate also in times of sudden change in the 
exercise of political power. So long as political conditions re- 
main static, disturbances are not likely to occur. But let political 
authority be suddenly imposed more stringently than hitherto, 
and dissent of some sort will probably appear, whether it be in 
the Age of William the Norman in England, of Richelieu in 
France, or of Roosevelt in America. The outcome depends on 
the development of the theory of rights already reached. 

This sudden increase of the exercise of political prerogative 
may be due to a desire for uniformity of belief, thought, and 
action consequent upon a growing national spirit, as, for ex- 
ample, in the days of the Tudors in England, or of Clay, 
Webster, and Lincoln in America. On the other hand, there 
may be no absolute increase of power, but the old authority may 
become more oppressive Owing to an increase in general intelli- 
gence and a growth of the ideals of freedom, the latter due to 
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an increase of educational opportunities, increased discussion 
among the lower classes, or the borrowing of ideas from another 
country. For example, the increase of wealth in England im- 
mediately following the Industrial Revolution led to much social 
discontent. This was aggravated by the ideas of the French 
Revolution which had been introduced into England. Thus, 
despotism is favorable to the formation of sects in religion as of 
anarchistic parties in politics. Both are parties of protest; both 
make little of social organization ; both thrive on class conscious- 
ness. 

Sects originate generally in the lower classes which have been 
shut out from any part in the socializing process. While their 
origin is due to a sense of injustice, so far as they are organized 
they may represent an effort to provide an agency for accomplish- 
ing the felt necessity of socialization. This socialization, how- 
ever, is not yet possible in the wider circle, called the state, for 
the state is the upper classes. Therefore, this sectarian organiza- 
tion is a society within a society to give scope to the socializing 
instincts struggling for expression. These classes are not repre- 
sented in the state as it exists, consequently they organize them- 
selves so as to be able to deal as classes with the upper classes. 

3. Of necessity, there is always intellectual unrest before 
sects can arise. However, the conditions of intellectual unrest 
are to be found in increase of wealth, growth of political ideas, 
and social development. The new intellectual spirit was apparent 
in the days of the Protestant Revolt. The Italian Renaissance 
had introduced the ferment of new ideas. These had their in- 
fluence in loosening the hold of the old ideas and creating intel- 
lectual unrest. Nevertheless, intellectual unrest was only one 
phase of the social discontent which was characteristic of the 
age. The general social dissatisfaction and craving for new 
ideas was at the bottom of the eagerness with which new intel- 
lectual interests were welcomed. The latter then reacted upon 
the social discontent. This formed the seed-bed in which the in- 
tellectual ideals found root. 

A case in point is that of the Lollards in England in the 
fourteenth century. Lollardy in the person of Wyclif had 
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originated by a combination of several circumstances—great 
social discontent following the Black Death, with the bettered 
conditions of the lower classes consequent thereupon, and the 
jealousy of the growing power of the lower classes by the upper 
classes, especially by the church, a grave disturbance of social 
relations, and a great intellectual unrest, stimulated, however, . 
by social discontent. The Renaissance did not come to England 
until later. As Green points out, Wyclif’s chief debt intellectually 
was to Occam. But his protest was largely social in its origin— 
against the richness and profligacy of the priests and friars; and 
an appeal in behalf of the lower, uncared for, and abused under- 
classes. The selfishness of the English clergy “severed them 
from the nation at large.” Not only did Wyclif protest against 
them, but “without the ranks of the clergy stood a world of 
earnest men, who, like ‘Piers the Ploughman,’ denounced their 
worldliness and vice, skeptics like Chaucer laughing at the 
jingling bells of their hunting abbotts, and the brutal and greedy 
baronage under John of Gaunt, eager to Grive the prelates from 
office and to seize on their wealth.” 

Change in moral or theological ideas is conducive to the for- 
mation of sects. However, this only determines the character of 
the sect, which will vary in character according as the dominant 
interest is morality or religion. 

c) The fundamental factor in any social account of the 
origin of sects—More fundamentally, sects are the result of 
forces stimulated to activity by a heterogeneity of the population 
of any social group. This lack of unity in the group results in 
the development of class consciousness. This class consciousness 
may be due to the imperfect assimilation of population elements 
suddenly brought together, as in the period following the Norman 
Conquest, or as in the early days of America. A common blood 
tends to produce that likeness in thought, feeling, and purpose 
in a population which is inimical to sectarianism. But before 
such amalgamation can take place, if a policy of uniformity of 
religion is adopted, it leads to protest. Moreover, a common 
culture in time wipes out the differences which create disunion. 


2Green, Short History of the English People, 237, 238. 
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But if, before such a culture has done its perfect work, an 
attempt is made by the authorities to hasten the process by a 
policy of repression of freedom of thought and a forced change 
of customs, the gulfs between the social classes appear, the 
process of socialization is stopped, and the oppressed classes 
become sectarians. This, because the old customs and traditions 
die more slowly than political forms. Religion being among the 
interests which man treats most conservatively, it is but natural 
that uniformity in religion comes about more slowly than in 
politics, or purely intellectual affairs. The sectarians are forced 
to segregate themselves by a consciousness of unlikeness between 
themselves and their oppressors and are drawn together by a 
sense of mental and moral kinship. Their meeting together, 
their discussion among themselves of these points of difference 
and likeness increases their difference from those oppressing 
them and cements their own bonds of brotherhood.* Persecu- 
tion has ever been the best means of making certain the growth 
of the oppressed, provided the persecution was not thorough- 
going extermination. In every case, however, when persecution 
sets in, there exists social heterogeneity. Likemindedness has 
not been perfectly developed. 

What, then, produces social unlikeness in a population? 
Generally it comes about either by way of conquest, which brings 
together people separated from each other by natural frontiers, or 
by migration. In either case contact of hitherto separated peoples 
stimulates consciousness of differences and excites conflicts. In 
the one case the conquerors form a superior class, if numerous, 
and the conquered become the hewers of wood and the drawers 
of water. Conquest only accentuates differences, and the con- 
quered cling the more closely to their customs and religion. The 
conquerors have three methods open to them in dealing with the 
religion of the conquered. (1) They may exterminate it. This, 
however, is hardly ever practicable and never has been done 
completely. (2) They may adopt it wholly or in part. They 

*“Persecution causes the persecuted to draw together, encourage one an- 
other, and associate only with one another. It closes them to the influences of 


reason and interest that otherwise would work upon them and win them over.” 
—Ross, Social Psychology, 303. 
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seldom do so wholly; generally they adopt part of it and many 

times the greater part. The conquerors do not exterminate the 
women and children as a rule; they preserve them and keep 
them as slaves. The women conservatively keep their religion 
and their children are taught the mother’s religion. Therefore. 
in the second or third generation the religion of the conquerors 
is badly corrupted by the religion of the conquered. The bar- 
barian conquerors of Christian Rome were conquered by the 
Christian religion. The latter had to adapt itself, of course, to 
the religion of the barbarians, as the Christianity of the later 
barbarians shows. So when the Catholic church went out in 
its mission to the barbarians who had not seen Rome, it was 
compelled to adapt its ceremonial and customs to their practices, 
and when at a later time Christianity was imposed by Christian 
princes upon barbarian peoples, as upon the Saxons, for example, 
the same thing was true. This is shown by the survivals from 
barbarian religions in Catholic festivals and in ceremonials of 
later times. (3) The conquerors may leave the conquered to the 
enjoyment of their religion. This policy is characteristic of 
modern times, as, for instance, of America and England. In 
this case, the religions, together with other differences between 
the conquerors and the conquered, will have free scope and at 
first will be very pronounced, as was the case in the conquest of 
India by the British, but in the course of time will gradually 
fade out entirely with growing social unity, unless the governing 
class emphasizes its superiority to the governed in other respects. 
Therefore, it becomes apparent that sectarianism in religion is a 
phenomenon incident to the mingling of hitherto strange peoples, 
destined to disappear as the process of socialization goes on. 

The mingling of strange peoples presupposes, however, sepa- 
ration. It is dependent upon the physical nature of the country 
where the meeting occurs. It is evident that migrating peoples 
generally will not go into a country which is inaccessible or in- 
fertile; only those fleeing from enemies retire to such places. 
Therefore, the physical nature of a country will have much to 
do with the question as to whether it will produce sects or not. 
Natural frontiers occur everywhere, more numerous, however, 
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in some parts of the world than in others. Western Europe 
was especially suited by physical configuration to provide the 
segregation necessary to the development of different modes of 
life, ways of thinking, social customs, etc., which make people 
unlike, especially in the days when the only means of communica- 
tion was by courier, and actual personal association was impeded. 
Tthe fact that strange ways persist even today in certain parts 
shows how isolation preserves peculiarities. It has done so in 
all ages and in almost all countries.* The isolation may be a 
consequence of either natural or social barriers to intercommuni- 
cation. Hence, in an open fertile country, so easily accessible 
and fertile as to attract immigrants, that dynamic condition of 
society can develop which is necessary to produce the conflict of 
religions that breeds sectarianism; or, again, in a geogr«phical 
unity whose various parts are kept separate by lack of means of 
communication and association there exist the conditions favor- 
able to the formation of classes of people with different ideas 
and ideals. 

Now, let this isolation be broken up; let these communities 
long separated and hence much unlike come into communication 
either through the development of means of transportation or 
of communication and association, by conquest or by migration ; 
then conflict of ideas, of culture, of costumes, of customs, and 
of religious beliefs will occur. 

Such breaking-up of social insularity occurred in southwestern 
Germany, in Switzerland, and in the Low Countries in the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries; their differences in 
religion became apparent and conflict drew the lines of sect and 
party. Now when any two or more of these different causes 
coincide, the phenomena of sectarianism are sure to become very 
prominent. If only one of these causes is active, these social 
phenomena will be less numerous and less pronounced or lacking 
altogether. 

The way in which this physical difference operates on society 

®Harnack (Expansion of Christianity, Il, 357) says that lack of communi- 
cation with the rest of the world retarded the historical evolution of the 


Christian church in central Asia Minor so that, “in its inland parts primitive 
Christianity survived longer than elsewhere.” 
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is this: These different social elements come together and the 
resulting social heterogeneity brings out the mental unlikenesses, 
differences of feeling, of thinking, and of acting about matters 
that are in the zone of interest. These differences are recognized 
by the different elements of the population. This recognition 
makes them more prominent and pronounced. Conflict ensues. 
The superior classes attempt to coerce the inferior. If the 
superior class is an official class it tries to bring the lower class 
to its way of thinking and feeling by force and unless the force 
is of that severity which leads to extermination the inferior class 
becomes a sect, resisting the pretensions and the claims of the 
upper class. This resistance takes many different forms. It is 
not limited to the question in dispute. Hence we find among 
sectarians that their opposition to those whom they combat takes 
lines many and diverse. If the oppression is in the matter of 
social regulations it does not follow that the concerns on which 
the sects will resist and take a different line from the oppressors 
will be simply social. It may lead to economic differences or to 
a difference in customs or in religion, as the case may be. If 
the upper class is a learned class and the inferior class unlearned, 
the superior class will attempt to coerce the inferior by weight of 
authority, scorn, and ridicule. This will merely stimulate oppo- 
sition on the part of those coerced. As a result of this coercion 
the lower classes will revolt against those in authority. In 
many cases sectarianism has been fostered by the upper classes 
so acting in economic and social affairs as to create a feeling of 
difference rather than of sympathy between the two. 

An illustration of this principle is to be found in the condi- 
tions preceding the Peasants’ War in Germany. Serfdom 
oppressed the people; there was a great social gulf between the 
owners and the tillers of the soil. The Reformation, which had 
been accepted by the lower classes as the charter of their liberties, 
social as well as religious, was divorced from popular sympathies 
by being delivered into the hands of the princes. When the 
lower orders of society failed to realize their hopes at the hands 
of the princes, they appealed to violence. At first Luther sided 
with the class from which he sprang. But the appeal to violence 
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alienated him from the popular side. From that moment the 
Reformation became an aristocratic movement. From that 
moment sectarianism had a reason for being. It represented 
more truly than the evangelical churches the interests of the 
masses.4. The twelve articles of the peasants contained demands 
for the correction of abuses mostly of a social nature. 

When religion becomes the dominant interest this conscious- 
ness of difference between the classes is certain to appear in 
differences in religion. The history of the Reformation and 
post-Reformation times is replete with examples. The separa- 
tism of those times which resulted in the Anabaptist movement 
was the result of a consciousness of social differences, long con- 
tinued but sharpened by the effort of the upper classes to coerce 
the lower in religious affairs. Testimony is given again and 
again that the artisan and the peasant classes were those among 
which the Anabaptist movement originated and where it achieved 
its greatest successes. The followers of Balthasar Hubmaier in 
Switzerland “were recruited from the artisan classes”; in Zurich 
“it required increasingly severe mandates of the authorities to 
suppress the strong popular movement in favor of the prescribed, 
unlicensed sect.’””’ The Peasants’ Revolt in Germany, and also 
that in England, were by their very names of lower origin. The 
country parsons and priests were the only ones which joined with 
the peasants in their demands. The very articles of faith of the 
Swiss Baptists show that their chief troubles were socia!. Luther 
was a peasant, as were Zwingli and Fox. The Anabaptist circles 
of Germany were recruited from the peasant class. Almost 
every sect of Protestant Christendom has originated in the lower 
classes as a protest against what they felt was oppression by the 
superior classes. That their griefs were largely social is shown 
by their leaning toward apocalyptic hopes of a kingdom in which 
their wrongs would be righted; and the seriousness of their 
oppressions is indicated by the fact that they expected it to come 
suddenly. Their doctrines apart from this are mostly negative, 
another indication that they arose out of class consciousness. 
* Hibbert Lectures (1883), 200-201. 

Moeller, History of the Christian Church, III, 64-65. 
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They protested against wearing rich clothing, an expression of 
their antipathy toward their rich oppressors. They refused to 
bear arms and to take the civil oath because the state was in the 
hands of the class against which they were reacting. The ban 
of excommunication was enforced to purify the church of its 
false members, a thing their opponents refused to do. Baptism 
of infants was condemned because it was the policy of their 
oppressors. A paid ministry was abominated because the min- 
isters of the great churches belonged to the class they hated.® 

Religious sects will arise only when religion is the dominant 
interest. \Vhen political interest predominates, political parties 
will spring up. Or, if the cultural interest is dominant, schools 
of thought are formed. 

This social heterogeneity brings the innovator and the adher- 
ents of tradition and custom into conflict. In some matters the 
upper classes will be the adherents of tradition and custom, and 
in others the reverse will be true. For example, in the post- 
Reformation period, when most of our modern sects had their 
rise, we find that the upper classes were the innovators so far as 
religious ideas are concerned and the lower classes were the 
more conservative. Ritschl has pointed out that the Pietistic 
sects have their roots, so far as ideas go, in the Catholic Middle 
Ages, and they are essentially conservative. They have made 
no contribution to religious thought. Luther and his followers, 
on the other hand, promulgated new ideas. These new ideas 

*Giddings observes (Elements of Sociology, 223-224), “.... there is 
always danger that the governing circle may mistake its own ideas for what 
is politic, just, or wise in administration for the ideas of the general member- 
ship, and so create division and finally disruption. 

“Illustrations of these truths may be drawn from every form of social 
organization. They have been most conspicuously demonstrated in such bodies 
as trade unions, business corporations, ecclesiastical societies, and political parties. 
The entire history of the Protestant church could be written from this point of 
view. It was because the governing hierarchy of the Roman Catholic church 
failed sufficiently to regard the convictions and the well-being of the entire 
body of its membership that the Protestant schism began. It was in like man- 
ner because the government-established churches, namely the Lutheran in Ger- 
many and the Episcopalian in England, failed to study the convictions and 
interests of their membership that further dissensions arose and the noncon- 
formist bodies came into existence.” 
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the lower classes were not able to comprehend. Hence, their 
ideas remained those with which they had been familiar. When 
Luther overthrew legalism in theology and substituted the con- 
ception of the free grace of God he was speaking above the 
experience of the masses and as a rule they were unable to 
follow him. Protestant though the latter were, they harked back 
to a pre-Protestant legalism. All they did was to substitute the 
legalism of apostolic Christianity and of the New Testament for 
Catholic legalism. 

The claim of these sects to go back to apostolic and primitive 
Christianity and their appeal to the Bible, though perhaps not 
conscicusly so, was only an apologetic, or polemical, expedient 
to secure the assent of the conservative elements of society.’ 
And they have done so because, either consciously or un- 
consciously, they have appreciated the strength of their appeal to 
tradition, custom, and the old. 

The same thing is true of lower stages of development. 
In the early civilization it has often happened that the old ances- 
tral cults, or even the cults of nature-worship, have been out- 
lawed by the new national religion, but the lower and natu- 
rally more conservative classes still have clung to them. As 
a consequence these old cults, allied to the more conservative 
instincts of the lower classes, have been pushed into hiding and 
semi-secrecy with the result that “piety” was synonymous with 
reverence for the earlier kind of religion—among the classic 
nations, for ancestor-worship. An example is to be found in the 
survival of the old idolatries among the lower classes of society 
in ancient Israel in spite of the supremacy of the new national 
religign of Jahweh, backed by the prophets. Thus, here again 
we see the lower classes as the more conservative adherents of 
tradition and custom in opposition to the upper classes, the 
promulgators of the new ideas. Again, the evangelical churches, 
as against the sects, held to the more recently developed ideas, 
while the sects reverted to the old ideas of brotherhood and 
fellowship current in apostolic and New Testament times, but 


*“Sect after sect of Protestants has proclaimed itself a restoration of apos- 
tolic Christianity.”—Ross, Social Psychology, 281. 
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their opposition to the attitude of the upper classes was produced 
primarily by a sense of their unlikeness to those classes. They 
went back to the fellowship, to the ideas, to the practices, and to 
the form of organization of the primitive church because they 
felt themselves more like the people who held those ideas than 
like the people with whom they were in contact who held other 
ideas. 

Another element entering into the rise of a religious sect 
is the eccentric man. Leaders have ever been indispensable to 
the formation of parties and sects. The leader gives expression 
to the felt sense of wrong, injustice, and oppression which his 
fellows feel but have not yet expressed. When such social condi- 
tions obtain, the man who appreciates their meaning first and 
who is able to give expression to the common sense of difference 
and who is able to suggest fellowship with another people and 
with the times and institutions more akin to his class—this man 
becomes a leader. In taking the leadership he is merely the 
mouthpiece of those who follow him. Ratzenhofer points out 
that ‘“‘the sect only arises when intellectually influential individu- 
als attain to a more or less definite answer to religious questions 
and elaborate formulas of faith which are enacted through 
rituals... . . . The sect is a means of social union and of political 
purpose.”* Moreover, as James, speaking of the Protestant 
sects of the Reformation, observes, the reason why the sectarians 
follow the leadership of the founder of the sect, although their 
disregard of leadership in the cult from which they revolt is 
promoted by both the spirit of the gospel and the isolation of 
the times, is because the leader of the sect is of the same social 
class as they themsetves and is more intimately known by them.® 
He is the product of the conditions under which he lives and the 
only difference between him and the people whom he leads is 
his superior insight, his greater quickness of perception, and the 
deeper earnestness with which he feels the injustice of the 
conditions to which they all alike are subject. In such a case as 
this we have an example of the close relation between genius 


* Sosiologie, Positive Lehre von den menschlichen Wechselbeziehungen. 
* Varieties of Religion, 371. 
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and eccentricity. Unsettled conditions of this sort give promi- 
nence alike to the man of genius and the “crank.” The social 
unrest gives the “crank” his opportunity while ofttimes it 
serves to stimulate his unsocial habits. The very fact that he is 
out of joint with his time shows his anti-social attitude. He 
may be ahead of his time or he may be behind it. In the one 
case he is a Luther; in the other he is the leader of a backward- 
looking sect. This same social unrest makes the genius and 
enables his prophetic soul to voice the inarticulate longings of 
others less gifted than himself. In the time when social unrest 
is prominent, leadership is at a premium. The unusual man is 
in demand. The influence of this man in turn exercises a con- 
trolling influence in the affairs of the sect. His genius may be 
able to divert the sect far from its original purpose, or on the 
other hand, the socializing influences about him may lessen the 
differences between him and those against whom he is in opposi- 
tion. 

That this manner of accounting for the origin of sects is the 
correct one is shown by the light it throws upon their doctrines 
and practices. In the beginning their tenets are negative in their 
origin. They do not swear, do not take arms, do not wear gaudy 
clothing or ornaments, do not baptize infants, and do not have 
church sacraments. Then gradually they build up a body of 
positive doctrines and practices which easily can be seen to have 
been brought into the circle of social consciousness by their 
opposition to the social class holding the other doctrines. 

Again, the conflict of sects, often much alike in their tenets, 
is explicable by these same principles of social life. Originating 
or developing in places separated from each other, later on they 
come into contact. This contact induces conflict, even though 
they hold much the same views on theological and ecclesiastical 
questions. This shows once more that this conflict is social 
rather than religious or theological in nature. Examples are 
furnished by the acrimonious debates carried on and the antip- 
athy felt for each other by such sects as the Mennonites and 
Dunkers at Germantown, Pennsylvania, in the early history of 
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their settlement there; and the mutual opposition of the Luther- 
ans and Reformed in Pennsylvania in its early history. 

This conflict of sects is an illustration of what Ward calls 
“social synergy,” i.e., unconscious working-together toward a 
higher social state by assimilation of ideals through conflict.’° 
This conflict prepares the way for toleration. Thus, in England 
under the Tudors, who early pursued the policy of unification of 
the English people in religion, three lines of thought were moving 
toward and preparing the way for toleration, viz., the Independ- 
ents with independent congregations not to be meddled with 
by a state church; the Quakers with an individual conscience 
not to be coerced by others; and the Platonists, Latitudinarians, 
and Unitarians who held reason uppermost, as against tradition. 
It finally led to the Agreement of the People of 1649 in which 
the position was taken that all sects were to be tolerated. This 
failed of national adoption by reason of the coalition of the two 
parties who had never been in favor of toleration, the Presby- 
terians and the Episcopalians. 

What account does this sociological theory give of the lessen- 
ing hostility of the sects in America in these later years of 
history ? 

In the early days one sect fought another with the same 
energy with which they had once antagonized the established 
churches in Europe, and only less violently. That, as has been 
indicated, was due to social heterogeneity. The condition of 
heresy and anarchy is one of social heterogeneity combined 
with the exercise of despotic power in the effort to produce 
uniformity of thought, custom, costume, creed, dogma, fashion, 
or political form of government. In times of social heterogeneity 
faith is strong both in those in authority and those oppressed. 
With the growth of social likeness, and therefore of tolerance, 
the certainty of faith gives way to general indifference and 
doubt. Social homogeneity produces social tolerance in every 
realm; religious differences, as well as all other social variation, 
tend to disappear, but with this tolerance goes doubt, questioning, 
and the failure of earnest faith. 


” Am. Jour, Soc., January, 1908, 440. 
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While that isolation due to social unlikeness and lack of com- 
munication and association produced faith and a sense of broth- 
erhood and a unity within the sect uncommon now, it resulted in 
a narrowness of sympathy, a limitation of social consciousness 
which was to be deprecated from the standpoint of the greater 
social unit, the nation. It developed an intensity of conviction 
and a fraternity which were good so far as they went and doubt- 
less prepared the way for further socialization. Its limitation 
was its narrow extent. 

With changing social conditions, however, all this has been 
altered. The isolated communities no longer exist, except in a 
few parts of the country, like the Kentucky mountains, Amana, 
and such social communities still shut off from the world by 
artificial barriers ultimately doomed to fall. The railroad, the 
telephone, and the mail route have done away with the conditions 
which fostered peculiar community developments. The moun- 
tains have been tunneled, roads have been built, telephones in- 
stalled, expositions have drawn together people of scattered 
communities, industry has become a bond of unity. Communica- 
tion, association, acquaintanceship, have made people more alike, 
as well as more conscious of their likenesses. Science is dis- 
pelling our superstitions, education is making the intellectual 
heritage of man ours, and a social homogeneity is displacing the 
former social heterogeneity. 

Therefore, whether a society shall have sects or not is de- 
termined by the homogeneity of that society in mental and moral 
traits. This condition, in turn, depends upon the degree to which 
the process of socialization has gone on. This again is con- 
tingent upon the physical configuration, and the natural endow- 
ment of the region together with the advances of civilization 
which there have been reached. 

What the future holds in store for the sects is clearly indi- 
cated by what has been said. If the past tendency toward assim- 
ilation and unity in blood, thought, and activity continues, 
doubtless we shall see the present tendency of religious sects to 
unite culminate in the lessening of the number by consolidation 
of similar sects. More and more the agreements will be empha- 
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sized, the differences ignored, until the growing social unity shall 
have found expression in more or less complete ecclesiastical 
unity. 

On the other hand, there are some evidences that, while 
ethnic unity may come to pass, industrial, economic, and social 
unity has begun to suffer. Growing wealth has struck lines of 
cleavage through our population. This is giving us social 
classes based not on blood, but on money, culture, and social 
position. There is good reason to suppose that these class distinc- 
tions will find their expression in the continuance of certain great 
ecclesiastical organizations, which represent such social dis- 
tinctions, and that new ones will be organized to meet the 
needs of classes not met by the present organizations. The 
churches of the future will, as in the past, reflect the social 
conditions of our people. At the meeting of the Sociological 
Society of America in 1907 the discussion brought out the gen- 
eral agreement among sociologists that the unifying tendency 
present from the beginning of our American people will be halted 
along lines herein indicated. Sects there will be so long as there 
are social classes with a pronounced consciousness of difference 
and likeness. They will disappear when, and only when, the 
social homogeneity of our people shall extend not only to blood 
but to those subtler elements of likeness—thought, feeling, and 
volition, through community of interest and equality of oppor- 
tunity. 


SOCIOLOGY IN NORMAL SCHOOLS 


FREDERICK R. CLOW 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 


The readers of this article should know that the writer is 
not a professional sociologist. My academic training was in the 
other social sciences—in economics as a major, and in political 
science and history as minors. After becoming a teacher in a 
normal school I took up sociology, first for the help it might 
give to the other branches, and later to teach it in a tentative 
way to small classes of selected students. In this way I have 
come to see some possibilities in it for the training of teachers. 

These possibilities will be treated here only with reference 
to the normal schools, and particularly the state normal schools 
of the Northwest, since it is with these that the writer is best 
acquainted. The teachers’ colleges in connection with the uni- 
versities meet this question in quite a different way: if they 
consider sociology necessary for the would-be teacher, they may 
require it for entrance or include it in the studies to be selected 
out of the hundreds already offered in other departments. The 
normal schools, on the other hand, usually exist apart from other 
institutions, and receive their students from the high schools or 
elementary schools in which sociology is not taught. So if 
they consider sociology necessary, they must include it in their 
own curricula. 

The usual curriculum in tnese state normal schools requires 
two years’ work of the high-school graduate. The student 
whose academic attainments are less than those of the high- 
school graduate enters the “elementary course” of the normal 
school. The normal student in his senior year is therefore of 
the same rank as the college sophomore. This curriculum, 
however, is not universal. Some normal schools have only the 
elementary course, and on the other side some have a four-year 
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course for high-school graduates and grant the Bachelor’s 
degree. These variations also are omitted from consideration 
here. The usual two-year course has for its particular function 
the training of teachers for the grades in the elementary schools 
of the cities and villages. This means that the bulk of the 
students are women. It also means that if they study sociology 
it is not at all with a view to teaching it but simply to equip 
them for teaching in general. 

For the facts in regard to the existing position of sociology 
in the normal schools, I first used the article by Mr. Bernard 
in the issue of this Journal for last September. He states in 
the article that he sent his questionnaire to 129 state normal 
schools and received replies from 26 which teach sociology. I 
have found enough more to raise the number to 40, and my 
returns are still far from complete. Most of these schools are 
in the north-central and northwestern states. Outside of this 
region there are three in Massachusetts, and one each in New 
York, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Florida, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, California, and Colorado. 

The earliest introduction of sociology into a normal school, 
as given in the table in Mr. Bernard’s article, was at Valley 
City, N.D. This, however, is anerror. Professor J. M. Gillette, 
now of the University of North Dakota, writes me that he intro- 
duced sociology at Valley City in 1903. This gives the priority, 
as far as present information goes, to Minnesota where “social 
science” was placed by the state board in 1895 in the curriculum 
prescribed for all of the state normal schools. The school at 
Winona announced in its catalogue of that year that the course 
would “acquaint the student with the principles of social and 
economic science.” The teacher was Manfred J. Holmes. This 
course in the Minnesota normal schools has rarely been called 
sociology. Sometimes economics or civics has been given to 
meet the requirement. 

The next introduction was at Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. W. H. 
Cheever, who has taught sociology there the past twelve years, 
writes as follows: 
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President L. D. Harvey discussed in faculty meeting the advisability of 
establishing a course in sociology iz connection with this school. It met 
with cordial support on the part of every member of the faculty so far as 
I remember. Mr. Harvey administered the course for about two years. 
following pretty closely Small and Vincent’s text. I sat with the classes 
a greater part of the time and it grew upon me that there was a great 
field for teachers in this work. 

After Mr. Harvey became state superintendent, the work fell to me. 
I changed the work in some respects, making it more concrete and con- 
nected with it frequent visits to places of social interest in the city. My 
purpose in doing this was to arouse sympathetic interest in the study of 
those things which were later to come in the field of economics. I tried 
also to get our students interested in the social centers, playgrounds, etc., in 
the city and they have always had a prominent part in connection with those 
things. 

The whole purpose of the work has been to make students observing 
and thoughtful as to the social conditions surrounding their pupils which 
influence their work so vitally. 

I myself had had no special training in sociology when I began this 
work, beyond the deep interest that I have always felt in these matters. 


The interesting thing about this beginning at Milwaukee is 
that it grew so naturally out of purely pedagogical interests, and 
not at all out of an interest in sociology per se. Here is Presi- 
dent Harvey’s own account of it: 


Answering your inquiry I have to say that the course in sociology organ- 
ized in the State Normal School in Milwaukee in 1806 grew out of the 
feeling that some knowledge of society, its development and its problems, 
and such an interest as might be developed through this study would be of 
more use to young men and women going out to teach than some of the 
other things we were teaching. I have never studied sociology in the uni- 
versity or college, but became interested in the subject, in a way, while 
teaching economics in the Oshkosh Normal School. The study I gave to 
it was not the close, critical, and intensive study of the university. I never 
had that opportunity, but my interest grew out of a rather wide reading, 
starting with economic subjects and developing into a somewhat wider 
range. That interest was perhaps heightened by the fact that all my life 
I had been a reader of newspapers and good periodical literature in an 
attempt to keep abreast with current thought. It was a difficult problem to 
work out and was not worked out satisfactorily when I left Milwaukee. 
One of the difficulties grew out of the fact that at that time the literature 
available for that class of students and adapted to the time we could give 
to it was fragmentary. Some of the professors did not think it was worth 
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while to do anything unless we could give a scientific course in sociology 
such as the university gave. That seemed to me to be entirely out of the 
question. We got together such books and such fugitive articles as were 
available, and took the subject as a sort of reading-course—not a very 
good plan you will doubtless think, but probably the best we could do under 
the circumstances. The difficulty was to get a man to handle the subject 
who knew enough about it, and had interest enough in it to find material 
and to make the subject interesting to the class. Mr. Cheever handled the 
work while I was there, and I know he succeeded in getting considerable 
interest on the part of the students. 

I have always believed that there should be such a course in our normal 
schools. Our students need a little outlook in this field. It will make them 
better men and women, and put them closer in touch with the social prob- 
lems of the community in which they live. I had not known of any such 
work being given anywhere outside the university when I attempted to 
organize it in Milwaukee. 


It is usual in the normal schools to treat sociology as an alter- 
native or supplement to economics. In Michigan two out of the 
five schools offer sociology. The beginning of :ociology in the 
Illinois normal schools was in 1900, at De Kalb, by John A. H. 
Keith, who is now president of the school at Oshkosh, Wis. It 
is also taught at Normal, Carbondale, and Macomb. It was 
formerly taught at Charleston, but has just been replaced by 
economics. The teacher, Mr. S. E. Thomas, writes: “Experi- 
ence seemed to show that a course in economics was more valu- 
able than a course in the more general subject of sociology.” Of 
the eight Wisconsin schools only two, Milwaukee and Oshkosh. 
teach sociology. All teach economics except Oshkosh which 
dropped it last year. 

The big Iowa school at Cedar Falls was about to introduce 
sociology last spring when the plan was checked by the death ot 
the teacher, Mr. L. W. Parish, in a railroad accident. In the 
big Kansas school at Emporia sociology is the last of the seven 
courses in the department of economics. The new man in 
charge, Dr. Walter R. Smith, is making it more prominent. “T 
feel,” he writes, “that it forms the very best training for teach- 
ers.” At Peru, Neb., the larger of the two schools in the state, 
sociology is an elective. President A. O. Thomas, of the other 
school at Kearney, after explaining why his school cannot teach 
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sociology, adds: “We believe the subject is a growing one and 
vastly important, and it will not be long until it will be taken 
up more generally as a part of the preparation of teachers.” 
The state superintendent, Mr. E. C. Bishop, writes in a similar 
strain. 

In the northern tier of states from Minnesota to the Pacific 
coast sociology is more prominent than economics. Since 1905 
South Dakota has required either economics or sociology 
for a life certificate. All four of the normal schools offer 
sociology, and one offers economics as well, considering 
the two subjects equally important. Sociology is taught in the 
two normal schools of North Dakota, the one in Montana, and 
the three in Washington. In Idaho there are two schools. The 
one at Albion offers economics and considers it more important 
than sociology. The school at Lewiston offers both subjects but 
considers sociology the more important. Sociology is also taught 
at Monmouth, Ore. 

Such are the facts of the case. In passing judgment on 
them the present writer finds that most of his own ideas have 
been expressed many times before by others. The need, there- 
fore, is to bring them together into a rather formal arrangement, 
and I shall not hesitate to repeat some commonplaces. 

If sociology is the science of society it purports to be it must 
have something of value for an understanding of the school. In 
the first place the school itself is a society. A pupil learns more 
from his fellow-pupils than from the teacher. He reacts upon 
his environment as a whole, responding each moment to the 
dominant stimulus. The teacher is only one source of stimuli, 
and there are a thousand others. The most the teacher can do 
is to control the environment so that the stimuli coming from it 
will be of the right kind. Rousseau’s ideal of a teacher with one 
pupil is rarely realized, and even when it is teacher and pupil are 
socit. The teaching process is always and everywhere a social 
process. 

But the school does not exist by itself. Each pupil in the 
school is a member of numerous other societies: the family, the 
group of playmates in the neighborhood, the street gang, the 
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church, the dancing-class, and soon. The teacher herself belongs 
to many such groups. These outside associations often obtrude 
their influences upon the school; the skilful teacher will discover 
them and either convert them into allies of the school or else 
count them among the forces which are to be neutralized as far 
as possible. 

The school is also influenced by societies which have an 
entirely different membership from itself: the coterie of moth- 
ers, the woman’s club, the trade union, the employees of a 
neighboring factory, the habitués of a saloon or livery stable. 
These influences, often secret and unfriendly, need to be detected 
and reckoned with. Finally, there is the community as a whole, 
the mass of humanity residing in a given territory—the school 
district, village, or ward—with its original political bond overlaid 
by innumerable others, and constituting a plexus of social rela- 
tions surpassing the power of any mind to trace through all their 
manifestations. But the community is larger than this local 
political unit. It extends in successively widening areas to town- 
ship or city, county, state, and nation. Out of this community 
the school grows as a differentiated part, a social organ drawing 
support from the whole and controlled in a large way by it. 
In this community the children when grown up must find their 
respective positions for industrial, political, cultural, and recrea- 
tional activity. 

It follows from all of this that the science of the school and 
of the teaching-process must be a social science. Now sociology 
attempts to discover the general principles which run through all 
social institutions; it claims for itself the position of master 
science in the group of social sciences. Then sociology may 
become basal to the science of teaching. This is the way the 
situation appears on its face when approached from a certain 
direction—that of the sociologist. 

To many practical teachers, on the other hand, the situation 
appears very different. The most general knowledge also seems 
the most useless, and the high generality of sociology fits it to 
keep company with metaphysics. Many minds, as every teacher 
knows, seem unable to handle generalities in any other way than 
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to learn them by rote. Even the most scientific of us, the 
psychologists say, think in terms of concrete images more than 
we ordinarily suppose. The teacher who is a genius feels the 
social situation and instinctively does the right thing; even the 
passably good teacher must have some feeling of that kind. 
And then a generalized truth is no guide by itself; there must 
also be apprehension of the particular situation before even the 
simplest rule can be applied. Teaching is an art to be acquired 
by practice. Again, the grade teachers have no need of the 
philosophy and science of education. That is only for princi- 
pals, supervisors, and superintendents who have to determine 
policies. 

Between these two extreme views every normal school must 
effect a compromise. For the born teacher the normal school 
may not be able to do much. Geniuses of all kinds get little 
direct benefit from schools. The function of the normal school 
is to make teachers out of the young people who come with 
capacities of all kinds and degrees. Aside from requiring a 
knowledge of the branches they may have to teach, the normal 
school seeks to give them, or develop in them, these three things: 
(1) a philosophy of education—some conception of the aim 
and function of the teacher’s work; (2) the science of educa- 
tion—an understanding of the materials and forces which the 
teacher has to handle; and (3) the art of teaching—facility in 
doing the routine work which the teacher has to do. 

Though philosophy of education is not often formally 
announced among courses of study, there is plenty of evidence 
that the normal schools believe in it. Every worker in every 
walk of life down to the humblest toiler in mine or factory has 
some conception of the aim and function of his work, some 
mental attitude toward it; and what that attitude is goes far to 
determine the quality of the product. No schools lay greater 
emphasis on developing the right attitude than do the normal 
schools; hear the president of one of them talk for five minutes 
and the thought will come out. But philosophies nowadays are 
treated with scant respect unless they are founded on science. 
Philosophies of education are related to philosophies of society, 
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and like them should find their foundation in the social sciences. 
Before we can define the aim of education, or the function of the 
school, or the duty of the teachers, we must have a theory or 
conception of society, either expressed or implied; and _ this 
should square with the results of all the social sciences which 
sociology tries to bring together in generalized form. 

That the normal schools believe in teaching the science of 
education appears on a mere glance at their courses of study. 
Pedagogy and theory of teaching are the titles under which it 
most often appears. Generalized knowledge in the form of 
science has been the chief factor in the industrial revolution of 
the last century and a half. All the arts are now being revolu- 
tionized, and the art of teaching is no exception. The normal 
schools are sifting all that science has discovered about the child 
and the teaching-process to select that which will help the teach- 
ers. Most normal schools also teach history of education so as 
to enable each student to do some sifting for himself. 

The pure science which the normal schools rely on the most 
as the foundation for their science of education is psychology. 
They usually require at least a semester of it, and employ their 
ablest teachers for it. From a scientific point of view it is the 
backbone of the normal-school curriculum. But psychology is 
the science of mind, and mind exists only in the individual, while 
the school is a social institution and teaching is a social process. 
Though we use such terms as “social mind,” “public opinion,” 
“national sentiment,” “spirit of the age,’’ and there are real 
things corresponding to these terms, the terms themselves are 
figurative; the things they designate are not really mental but 
only certain phenomena in the behavior of masses of people. 
The psychologist, it is true, studies the operations of mind under 
the stimulus of communication from other individuals. But 
that wave-like progress of communication through a mass of 
individuals, though based on the operation of individual minds, 
is a phenomenon of another order; it is a social phenomenon 
with laws of its own. These laws have been unfolded to our 
view during the past quarter-century, first by some sociologists 
on the continent of Europe—Tarde, Le Bon, Gumplowicz, and 
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Ratzenhofer—and then by the Americans—Ward, Giddings, 
Ross, Small, Sidis, and Cooley. 

The thought of the last seven paragraphs may be summed 
up in syllogistic form as follows: (1) The normal schools try 
to give their students a scientific knowledge of the school and 
the teaching-process to serve as a foundation for the art and 
philosophy of teaching. (2) The school is a society, and is 
linked in with other societies in the community; the teaching- 
process is always a social process. (3) Sociology, the science 
which treats of social institutions and processes, would serve 
the purpose of the normal schools as much as the psychology they 
already teach. 

But another link is necessary in this chain of reasoning. As 
stated above, the conclusion implies a third premise, namely, 
that sociology really is the science which it purports to be. This 
is not the place to discuss the denials which have been given to 
this assumption, first by the economists, then by the historians, 
and more recently by the political scientists. The present 
writer will not venture a direct answer. But his experience as a 
teacher of sociology may throw some light on the question and 
perhaps be more directly useful for the purposes of this article. 

In the first place I find plenty of interest in the subject— 
perhaps greater than students in another kind of school would 
show, because normal-school students see that it is the study of 
the very things they must handle as teachers. [Economics is an 
equally interesting study to boys, but to girls it is not; their 
experience of industrial life is too limited, and they do not look 
forward to playing an active part in it. In sociology, on the 
other hand, outside of the economic and political phases, girls 
are fully equal to the boys in the richness of their experience 
and the keenness of their expectations. 

Then there is the alleged lack of definiteness in the scope of 
sociology and of agreement respecting its fundamental prin- 
ciples. Last year, in selecting topics and references, I went 
through much of the literature of sociology which seemed avail- 
able for the use of students. The lack of agreement in both 
these respects was much less than I had expected. In fact the 
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disagreement was not notably greater in sociology than I had 
previously found it to be in economics. This experience led me 
to .he conclusion that there is as high a degree of definiteness in 
the fundamentals of sociology as it is wholesome to have in any 
growing science. My correspondence with normal-school presi- 
dents shows that they do not shy at the scientific character of 
sociology. They are no more purists in science than in ety- 
mology; they do not question the possibility of a science of 
society any more than they question the legitimacy of the word 
sociology. They almost unanimously admit the importance of 
sociology. Their questions are these: (1) Can normal-school 
students grasp sociology? (2) How can room be made for it 
in the curriculum? 

The literature of sociology, however, is at present imperfectly 
adapted to school use. There are only half a dozen usable text- 
books in existence. Though each possesses some excellent quali- 
ties and the later ones show improvement, there are still promis- 
ing methods of arrangement and presentation for which the 
equipment does not exist. The good textbook, I suppose, is 
never made off-hand; it is rather the result of a long evolution, 
the survivor of many failures. So the school that introduces 
sociology now should expect to introduce a new textbook every 
year; the school must also have a teacher who is able to organ- 
ize the subject without a textbook, and then give him time 
enough to reorganize it often. It is much the same with the 
standard works to which the students must be sent for collateral 
reading. Agreement on a simple but adequate terminology, 
sloughing off the unnecessary technicalities, development of the 
successive topics so that each seems to grow naturally and 
inevitably out of its predecessor and all combine to build up a 
great central thought—these achievements are yet to come in 
sociology. They have come in certain parts of it, but the classi- 
cal treatise which does this for the subject as a whole has not 
yet appeared. Let us hope, however, that it is now being writ- 
ten. That treatise need not be superior to existing works in 
scientific character; I have already admitted that there seems to 
be reasonable agreement among sociologists as to fundamentals. 
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The need is rather pedagogical and literary, which means that 
the arrangement and expression must everywhere be clear, free 
from obscurities, readily understandable—both in its parts and 
as a whole. Meanwhile any class of young students who are put 
into sociology must have a skilful pilot, or else they can apply to 
themselves every day the legend which one of my students 
inscribed on the cover of her notebook: “We're floundering 
again!” 

The position sociology is ultimately to hold in the normal 
schools is as yet undetermined. So far the normal schools have 
only experimented with sociology. In Minnesota where it is 
required in all the schools the results are not entirely satisfac- 
tory, and the schools differ widely among themselves in their 
method of handling it. Elsewhere its present position as an 
elective, as an alternative to economics or a supplement to 
civics, is a good one for testing its possibilities; but as a perma- 
nent arrangement it would seem to me anomalous. There is 
danger that interest in sociology may be on account of its merely 
sensational features—to peer into the pathological and the 
curious—as is sometimes the case with elementary physiology ; 
the origins of society have as much food for morbid curiosity 
as the origins of life. No, I believe sociology will go either one 
way or the other; we must either throw it out altogether as a 
dangerous fad, or else give it a place at the center of the curric- 
ulum such as psychology now occupies. 

This makes the crucial problem the modus vivendi to be 
established with psychology and the curriculum as a whole. 
Shall psychology be crowded into one-half the time now given 
to it? Shall the arithmetic, geography, and history make a 
place for sociology? Shall the pedagogy and practice-teaching 
be cut down a semester? Shall history of education vacate in 
favor of sociology? Or finally, shall sociology be given by 
the psychologist as an addendum to his course, or shall psy- 
chology be abolished as a separate study and handled by the 
sociologist as an introduction to his course? It looks a little 
as if the choice might be between this last pair of alternatives. 
If it should there is no doubt that for a time at least the 
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psychologist will hold the ground. But the sociologist may win 
in the end. Sociology presupposes psychology (Peace to Pro- 
fessor Sumner’s ashes!), while psychology does not presuppose 
sociology. The disposition of psychologists now is to limit 
their science to the general principles of psychical life, and 
leave the numerous applications of those principles to go under 
other names. ‘Therefore the sociologist may be expected to be 
the better equipped of the two for the dual role. The sudden 
development of “social psychology” just now is facilitating 
some such arrangement as this. The books that have appeared 
under this title, however, are sociology rather than psychology. 
My psychological colleague, Dr. Maurice H. Small, disap- 
proves of the foregoing paragraph. The true foundation of edu- 
cation, he says, is neither psychological nor sociological, but 
biological. The individual springs from a single cell, subject to 
the law of multiplication and differentiation, and of organiza- 
tion in systematic colonies. This genetic development divides 
into two parts, the psychological and the sociological. This may 
all be true, but the normal school must decide whether to have 
one teacher, or two, or three, to lay this bifurcated foundation. 
What kind of sociology will the normal schools teach? In 
Bernard’s article there are returns about methods from twenty 
schools. The practical method receives large emphasis in nine, 
moderate in four, small in one, and is not mentioned by six. 
Theory receives large emphasis in one, moderate in three, small 
in two, and is excluded in three, while eleven make no mention 
of it. There are also returns for the psychological, statistical, 
and historical methods. But none of these returns signify 
much, for the subject is too intricate to be answered in a single 
word. Some teachers are known to emphasize observation of 
neighborhood conditions, to take classes on visits to factories, 
social settlements, prisons, etc., and the writer has found a 
little use of that method helpful. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain. If sociology is to attain the prominent place in the nor- 
mal-school curriculum which is marked out for it above, it will 
be as a closely-knit science and not as a course of excursions and 
stereopticon lectures. Like the psychology taught today it will 
consist of the maximum of theory, i.e., all that the students 
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can take in and assimilate, with the minimum of descriptive 
matter necessary to make the theory go down. The justifica- 
tion for sociology in the normal schools, if there be any at all, 
is that the principles of society are the foundation of the prin- 
ciples of teaching. The practical applications should be only 
incidental to the development of the principles, or should be 
left for the courses in pedagogy. 

The idea of some teachers of sociology that students under 
twenty are lacking in the concrete knowledge of society 
necessary for the study of theory seems to me to be founded 
on a misconception. If the teacher will use the knowledge of 
society which the students have, and not look for what they do 
not have, he will find sufficient background for his theory. 

The outcome of the work of the committee appointed by the 
American Sociological Society to standardize the beginning 
course in sociology for the colleges and universities of the 
country will have a bearing on the position sociology is to take in 
the normal schools. Many students who graduate at the normal 
schools subsequently go to the university. Here in Wisconsin, 
for instance, it is arranged that normal-school graduates may 
enter the university as juniors. Then if Sociology 1 in the uni- 
versity consists of a general view of the subject, somewhat like 
Economics 1, normal graduates can have credit for it when they 
go to the university, but otherwise there would be some trouble 
about the articulation. 

The final outcome will also depend in part on what the high 
schools do with sociology. Some disposition exists to intro- 
duce it there. President Harvey believes in it, av“ there are 
some textbooks designed to that end. But the nurinal schools 
cannot ask their students to repeat courses which they have 
already pursued successfully in the high school. 

The only word of advice the writer feels like urging is to 
go slowly. No one can yet say fairly that every normal school 
must teach sociology in order to be “onto its job.” Everything 
is still in the experimental stage. The outcome cannot now be 
foreseen. Many adjustments remain to be made before we 
can proceed with assurance. But developments are under way 
and it behooves us to watch them. 
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The Races of Man and Their Distribution. By A. C. HAppon. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1910. Pp. x+-126. 
$o.50. 

The book presents briefly a discussion of the usual physical 
basis of classification of mankind; a definition of race, people, 
tribe, and nation; a classification of man by texture of hair; and, 
at greater length, a discussion of the natural distribution of races 
and peoples according to areas. A short and suggestive and in 
general a well-selected bibliography, a glossary, and an index follow 
the text. There are also ten half-tones of racial types. 

Any classification is of value, for the purpose for which it 
is made, if it is logical and is strictly adhered to by the user. At 
times a classification is so valuable that it appeals to practically 
all persons who are attempting to think scientifically in the field 
of thought classified. Dr. Haddon’s classification of the groups of 
man on the basis of the character of hair is not such a classifica- 
tion, though he says of it: “On the whole, the hair appears to be 
the most useful character in classifying the main groups of man- 
kind.” I doubt the usefulness of this classification to the layman 
or the student in America, since he may see any day in our cities 
a white fellow-citizen with “straight hair,” another with “wavy 
hair,” and others with “so-called woolly hair.””. Nor will the layman 
be greatly enlightened or benefited in his attempted use of this 
classification when he reads of straight-haired men as “leiotrichous,” 
the wavy-haired as “cymotrichous,” and the others as “ulotrichous.” 

Personally I am glad that Dr. Haddon gave only so short a 
space to his “Classification of Mankind,” and that eight times as 
much space is taken up with his “Distribution of Races and 
Peoples According to Areas.” After all, the classification of man 
by the five large geographic areas—which is the one Dr. Haddon 
really uses—is the one most useful for the layman and for the 
university instructor of the elementary facts of mankind. The 
five large geographic areas of the Americas, Africa, Europe, Asia, 
and Oceania are, for all our purposes, stable and fixed; most read- 
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ers of such a book have a fairly clear knowledge of these five 
areas as a basis for the classification of man. Given the geographic 
basis, it is easy to read, and it is certainly as clear as sunlight to 
teach, the facts about other groups of men in a given area besides 
the group which is typical there; and the geographic basis is the 
only one allowing a clear conception of migrations. 

I do not know whether Dr. Haddon’s little book was written 
primarily for the layman or the student, but if it were more 
voluminous and detailed it would meet the requirements for a 
university textbook in elementary ethnology better than any other 
book in the field. Keane’s Ethnology is too cyclopedic for an ele- 
mentary class if the instructor adds in lectures constantly accumu- 
lating valuable data; his World’s Peoples brings in a great deal of 
material about different people which is entirely valueless, but 
which an elementary student lacks knowledge to allow him to 
throw out; one-third of Deniker’s Races of Man is given up to 
“sociological” data which belong to other courses in a university 
today if the field of the study of man is well occupied. Dr. 
Haddon’s book is valuable as an ethnological treatise because it 
“sticks to the text” of ethnic or race characteristics so admirably ; 
however, there are only 102 pages of text. Ethnic maps of the 
five geographic areas, even folded maps for the sake of size, would 
have added much to the little book for the student, and certainly 
would have been greatly appreciated by the layman. 


ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


La psychologie politique et la défense sociale. Par Dr. GUSTAVE 
Le Bon. Paris: Ernest Flammarion, 1910. Pp. 379. : 

The author of The Crowd sounds in this book another note of 

alarm and of warning to his countrymen. The familiar theories of 
“The Psychology of Peoples,” “The Psychology of Socialism,” ) 
“The Psychology of Education” are reiterated and applied to the 
conditions of France today. Dr. Le Bon takes a gloomy view of 
the situation. He sees the rapid spread of state control with its i 
blight of bureaucracy and wasteful inefficiency. Public men coerced 
by fear and against their own judgments yield to popular clamor. 
Discipline and order daily grow weaker. A leveling process goes 
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on rapidly. Mediocrity is exalted while specialized ability and 
social distinction are objects of envy and hatred. The working- 
classes, through labor unions and professional syndicates, are becom- 
ing dominant. The bourgeoisie are timid and lack energy and 
initiative. The élite upon whom the nation must depend for its 
progress are either cynical, despairing, or indifferent. Education is 
utterly unequal to the national problem and the teachers are tainted 
by socialistic doctrines. Legislation dominated by sentimentalism 
and disregarding all sound principles of psychology and economics 
is futile and demoralizing. Parliamentary government is unpopu- 
lar. It is suspected by the working-class which demands direct 
intervention and feared by the capitalists who dread its devastating 
influence on business. The state instead of utilizing the great power 
of religion unnecessarily antagonizes and persecutes the church. 
Internationalism in many forms is insidiously weakening patriotism, 
the ‘social cement” (p. 370). War, the greatest moral disciplinary 
agency which a national group has at its command, is decried by 
visionaries who dream of a utopian world-peace. 

Much of all this Dr. Le Bon is prepared to endure as necessary 
even if evil. Parliamentary government will probably persist a 
long time because it is best fitted for modern society. The influ- 
ence of public opinion must be reckoned with, but the élite must 
learn “to dike and to canalize the fantasies of the many, as the 
engineer dikes and canalizes the force of a torrent” (p. 122). The 
faith of the people must be preserved. “It is a terrible thing for 
a people to have lost its gods” (p. 359). Discipline and restraint 
must be insisted upon. “Every civilization involves irksome restraint. 
. . . » Social bonds created by civilization are maintained only by 
constant effort” (p. 363). Patriotism which implies the idea of 
country, an army, a social hierarchy, respect for authority, mental 
discipline, must be consciously cultivated. ‘We cannot live except 
through it [country]; we ought to live for it” (p. 370). The 
bourgeoisie must arouse themselves and organize, as in the Stock- 
holm strike, to curb and limit the dominant influence of the working- 
class. This demands sacrifices. Luxury and ostentation of wealth 
must be foregone, self-discipline must be exercised, education made 
more practical and effective, a sense of social responsibility cultivated. 
The élite must throw off their apathy and courageously take their 
places as leaders. The hour demands not fatalistic despair but will. 
“It is not fate that rules the world; it is will” (p. 375). A vigorous 
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paragraph from Mr. Roosevelt’s Sorbonne address is quoted with 
approval as the very tonic which the French nation needs. 

This book has all the virtues and the well-known weaknesses of 
the author. It is brilliant, incisive, dogmatic, suggestive. It insists 
on the irrationality, impulsiveness and incompetence of the multi- 
tude. It exalts the capable few. But it is one-sided and prejudiced. 
No view of society which regards the “mores” of the many as 
merely necessary evils to be endured or minimized can ever supply 
the faith which must give will-power to leadership. Dr. Le Bon’s 
remedy is as utopian as he deems that of the socialists, if the élite 
are convinced that this political psychology is sound and complete. 
G. E. V. 


A Comparative Study of the Play Activities of Adult Savages 
and Civilized Children. An Investigation of the Scientific 
Basis of Education. By L. EsteLte Appieton, Px.D. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1910. Pp. 
viit+94. 50 cents. 

This monograph constitutes an examination, from the point of 
view of the play activities, of what has been variously named in 
sociology, biology, and education the recapitulation or culture- 
epoch theory. Reports of the play of five widely separated tribes 
are examined: the Veddahs, Australians, Bushmen, Yahgans, and 
Eskimos, and these are compared with five different studies of the 
play of American children. With respect to bodily or somatic 
characteristics there is no very marked difference between the two 
groups. Both use movements of the whole body in much of their 
play and employ a specialized activity of part of the body—the hand, 
for instance—in part. The author states in her summary, however, 
that the children use the specialized movements to a greater 
extent than the savages. In the matter of organization again the 
same forms appear in the play of the two groups—with one excep- 
tion. The highest form of organization, in which there are a 
definitely limited number of players, a differentiation in their func- 
tions, and elaborate rules of procedure—as in baseball for instance 
—is not found among savages. Furthermore there is no perma- 
nent organization for the sake of games among the savages. The 
childrens’ plays are on the whole more complex. 

The chief difference, however, and one that is very marked, is 
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found in the mental processes involved in play. The games which 
consist in motor activity are more complex in the case of the chil- 
dren and therefore involve a higher degree of intellectual activity, 
but beyond this there are many plays and games in which the 
intellectual process is the essence. These range all the way from 
guessing games to chess. 

The period of childhood in which the play most nearly corre- 
sponds to that of adult savages extends from the years seven to 
fifteen, but there are many discrepancies. For instance intellectual 
characteristics not found in savage play occur in the play of younger 
children. The periods of development phylogenetically do not cor- 
respond then to the ontogenetic periods but “a process of differ- 
entiation has been going on throughout the cultural period which 
has profoundly modified not only the final product, i.e., the product 
found in civilization, but also all the intervening stages” (p. 74). 
This sentence sums up the author’s conclusion, but it itself is not 
altogether clear. Do the “intervening stages” refer to the stages 
in ontogenetic development, as the general trend of the argument 
would indicate, or to the phylogenetic stages as the phrase “product 
found in civilization” would indicate? 

By way of general criticism, it may be said that while the 
author has made her case that the ontogenetic and phylogenetic 
parallelism in play is subject to important modification, yet her 
discussion at points lacks clearness and consistency. For instance, 
on p. 31 she distinctly describes the “pair” and “double pair” 
organization as games while in the diagram on p. 33 she describes 
them as “play rather than games.”” Again it would have added much 
to the clearness and value of the discussion if she had included the 
chart which forms the basis of her description. 

FRANK N. FREEMAN 
Tue UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Wage-earning Women. By ANNIE Marion MacLean, Pu.D., 
Professor of Sociology, Adelphi College. The Citizens 
Library. New York: Macmillan, 1910. Pp. xv+202. 
$1.25 net. 

This book consists of selected material from a large report 
made to the National Board of Young Womens’ Christian Asso- 
ciations by the author assisted by a field staff of twenty-nine 
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women and a clerical force. The plan used was to study typical 
conditions in representative occupations in the various parts of the 
United States. A somewhat easy-going, though not careless or 
loose schedule method was used. The chosen fields of inquiry 
were the paper, shoe, and textile trades in New England; textiles, 
clothing, paper goods, and department stores in New York City; 
garment-makers, electrical workers, and saleswomen in Chicago; 
silk, thread, and pottery workers in New Jersey towns; makers of 
clothes, buttons, thread, and beer in the Middle West; hop-pickers 
in Oregon; fruit-workers in California; and workers in the coal- 
fields in Pennsylvania. Accompanying each of these studies of a 
locality are generalizations and recommendations as to improve- 
ment, all being followed by a chapter on “Uplifting Forces” and 
another on “Suggestions for _ Improvement.” 

It is the opinion of the reviewer that the findings of the study 
are quite generally valid while the manner of presentation is 
unusually good for material gathered by the statistical method. 
On the whole the book is a series of pictures taken of four hundred 
establishments employing 135,000 women in more than a score of 
cities—pictures, because the story makes vivid impressions; it is 
not dull and dry but full of tones and color. Moreover, there is a 
force and directness that make the story at once interesting and 
convincing. The book is full of good paragraphs and sentences 
for quotation, of which the following may show both the message 
and the manner: 
Unquestionably, the most serious problems that the young girl at home 
has to face are low wages and the constant jeopardizing of her health by 
the occupation in which she engages... . . The necessity for self-support 
becomes the dominant force in driving the young girl out to seek employ- 
ment, and in compelling her to keep her place once she has obtained it...» . 

The prime function of woman must ever be the perpetuating of the race. 
If these other activities render her physically or morally unfit for the 
discharge of this larger social duty, then woe to the generations that not 
only permit but encourage such wanton prostitution of function. The 
woman is worth more to society in dollars and cents as the mother of 
healthy children than as the swiftest labeler of cans. Yet our present 
industrial practice would indicate a preponderance of value in the latter. 
Five years of factory work may, and frequently do, render a girl of 
twenty-one nearly or quite a physical wreck, so far as normal functioning 
is concerned. She may live thirty or forty years, she may even continue as 
a wage-earner, but at what a cost! 
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The recommendations are marked not so much by novelty as by 
sanity: improved and uniform legislation, the promotion of greater 
efficiency among employees, reduction of hours and raising of 
wages, residential clubs on a self-supporting basis, closer co- 
operation among existing organizations for social betterment, far- 
reaching studies as to the effects of different occupations on health, 
and better recreational opportunities. The work has been well done 
and the findings and recommendations should be extremely valuable. 
Moreover, the very fact that such a study was made prerequisite 
to a program of work should save the National Board from any 
criticism of superficiality or sentimentality, but, best of all, should 
go a long way toward insuring the best results with as few mis- 
takes as possible. 

Tuomas J. RILEY 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis 


Where Shall She Live? The Homelessness of the Woman 
IVorker. By Mary Hiccs anp Epwarp E, Haywarp. 
London: P. S. King & Son, 1910. 8vo. Pp. viii+216. 

This volume contains a great deal of extremely miscellaneous 
information—a very general chapter by the second of the two col- 
laborators on “The Woman Worker of Today,” a very general 
account of the housing problem with a description of the homes 
in which sweated women work, an account of the “living-in system” 
which victimizes the shop assistant, a review of the “housing 
accommodation available for... . girl clerks, typists, etc., and 
those engaged in the ‘professional’ occupations,” and, finally, a series 
of chapters dealing with women who are destitute or degraded, un- 
employed or unemployable, and who have been forced to seek refuge 
in common lodging-houses or the casual ward of the workhouse. 

The subtitle of the book is misleading for it is the destitute woman 

rather than the working woman with whom the writers are chiefly 

concerned. There are six chapters beginning with chap. iv, “The 

Workhouse and the Casual Ward for Women,” which deal with 

the classes of women who resort to lodging-houses, many of them 

vagrant women of the streets, and the kind of accommodation they 
find there. Different aspects of the common lodging-house are 
dealt with and lodging-house law is discussed. There are also 
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chapters dealing with municipal lodging-houses for women and 
some of the recently established “private lodging-homes.” 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the book disappoints the 
reader by failing to give any satisfactory treatment of the housing 
problem in its relation to the working woman's difficult problem 
of living on a small and precarious wage. Such a discussion to be 
fruitful must carefully separate different grades of women work- 
ers and all workers must again be separated from the unemploy- 
ables, the permanently destitute, and the degraded. Only confusion 
results from an attempt to treat this problem as if it were identi- 
cal for large and unrelated groups of women who have nothing 
in common except the fact that they work. Even if the discussion 
were confined to the group, say, of those employed in industrial occu- 
pations and alternative employments, many lines of discrimination 
would necessarily have to be drawn even within the group. 

The present volume will be of interest in cities where the 
project of a municipal lodging-house for women is engaging atten- 
tion. There is, as Mrs. Higgs points out, in every city a statum 
of women just above the workhouse “struggling hard for self- 
maintenance in which, by every possible means, the community 
should encourage them.” A safe and temporary shelter such as 
the properly conducted municipal lodging-house supplies will often 
prevent the irreparable downfall of women who may easily be kept 
self-respecting and self-supporting. It is this problem to which 
Mrs. Higgs has primarily devoted herself in her courageous investi- 
gations, her writings, and her very practical work in the establish- 
ment of some women’s !odging-homes in Lancashire. It is to be 
regretted that this book did not come from her alone and deal 
with this single problem. 

Epira Appott 


On the Inheritance of the Diathesis of Phthisis and Insanity. A 
statistical study based upon the family history of 1,500 
criminals, by CHARLES GoriNnG, M.D., B.Sc. London: 
Dunlan & Co., 1909. Pp. 28. 3s. 

This is one of the studies in national deterioration made by the 
school of Professor Karl Pearson in University College, London. 
It illustrates the value of utilizing the materials in public institu- 
tions of charity and correction for social statistics to supplement 
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the clinical studies which cannot furnish reliable generalizations. 
The problem is to discover how far tendencies to tuberculosis and 
insanity are inherited. The population of prisons is taken because 
it represents a random selection and because it can be studied 
under conditions which can be fairly well controlled. The method 
of investigation and calculation deserves attention. Only certain 
provisional conclusions of the author can be presented. 

Tubercular diathesis is inherited and at the same rate as all 
other physical characters in man. The prevalence of tuberculosis 
in the population lies between 8 per cent and 10 per cent. In the 
class dealt with there is no evidence of marital infection, and the 
incidence of phthisis in both husband and wife may be due to 
assortative mating. There is no definite evidence that the correla- 
tion between parents and offspring is greater in the poorer classes. 
The importance of the hereditary factor as opposed to direct con- 
tagion is supported by the facts (1) that the prevalence of phthisis 
among children of infected mothers is not appreciably greater than 
it is among children of infected fathers; (2) that the prevalence of 
phthisis among workers exposed to constant infection in a con- 
sumption hospital has been found to be not significantly greater 
than among individuals with the same degree of diathesis in the 
general population. The insane diathesis is certainly inherited. 
C. R. HENDERSON 


Social Insurance, a Program of Social Reform. By HENry 
RoGers SEAGER. New York: Macmillan, 1910. Pp. 175. 
$1.00. 

Professor Seager has presented in readable style the essential 
points of the argument for social insurance: the theoretical basis 
in ethical considerations, the economic interest, and the practica- 
bility of tested systems. Much of the volume is devoted to sum- 
marizing well-known materials; but the critical examination of the 
American old-age-pension schemes, of the English compensation 
law, of methods of unemployment insurance, of sickness insurance 
deserve special attention. The book is an excellent introduction 
to the whole theory of social legislation, is sane and adapted to the 


general understanding. 
C. R. HENDERSON 
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Genesis, @ Manual for the Instruction of Children in Matters 
Sexual. By B.S. Tatmey, M.D. New York: The Prac- 
titioners’ Publishing Co., 1910. Pp. 194. $1.50. 


Assuming that the medical statements are sound, since the 
author has had the experience of a specialist in gynecology and 
pediatrics, we call special attention to the fact that within the 
compass of one hundred and twenty pages we have graded lessons 
containing all that any intelligent parent needs to know on the 
subject. A series of graded lessons is much needed, in which the 
“apperceptive mass” of infancy and early childhood, middle child- 
hood, later childhood, approach to puberty, early adolescence, and 
middle adolescence, is made the standard for the materials to be 
presented. This task seems to be well done, and any adult, if 
otherwise competent, may be in position to give wise and safe 
counsel and direction to young persons ‘on this vital subject. It 
is a pity that it is still necessary to give up about fifty pages to 
prove that children have a right to know from their responsible 
elders the most vital facts of existence. 


C. R. HENDERSON 


Salaire et droit a@ l'existence. Par J. A. RYAN, traduit par 
LAZARE CoLuin. Paris: V. Giard et E. Briére, 1910. Pp. 


47+355- Fr. 8. 


American students already know the work of their Catholic 
colleague under the title of The Living Wage; the historical pref- 
ace of Professor Brocard, of Nancy, introduces it to French read- 
ers and indicates the position of the author in the ranks of the 
social students of the ancient church. Ashley has insisted that the 
mediaeval doctrine of “fair price” is not unreasonable or obsolete ; 
Professor Ryan employs it for a practical purpose and demands 
a readjustment of ideas which will place human beings before 
property and profits. He is not of that school of economists, 
increasingly rare, who believe that the supreme power of the uni- 
verse is jealous of human intervention to raise wages, prevent star- 
vation, and abolish disease. 

C. R. HENDERSON 
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The Transition in Virginia from Colony to Commonwealth. By 
CHARLES RAMSDELL LINGLEy, PH.D. [Studies in History, 
Economics, and Prhtic Law. Vol. XXXVI, No. 2.] New 
York: Columbia University (Longmans, Green & Co., 
agents), 1910. Pp. 218. $1.50. 


Mr. Lingley has consulted all available sources and has shown 
good judgment and historical insight. He is not bound fast by any 
theory of the Revolution in Virginia; but the bulk of his evidence 
supports the older view that the movement was popular and was 
supported by an almost solid public opinion. This is opposed to 
the results of the work of Van Tyne and others in the same field. 
This question is not, however, so important in the study of the 
transition in Virginia, as the other, sometimes raised, Why did 
the aristocratic families of Virginia lend any countenance to a 
movement which must have foreboded ruin to them? Why did 
George Mason or the Lees support Patrick Henry in his “mad 
course”? But Mr. Lingley’s thesis does not throw any light upon 
this subject. 

Another point on which new light is much desired is the character 
of the party which supported Henry and Jefferson and what were 
the reasons for their support. There must have been sharply de- 
fined party alignments in Virginia in 1776. We do not get much 
assistance in this book on this subject though there was some 
chance for such an investigation in the chapters which treat of the 


constitution of 1776 and the revision of the laws. 
Ww. E. Dopp 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Future of Trade-Unionism and Capitalism in a Democracy. 
By Cuares W. LL.D. New York: Putnam, Igto. 
Pp. 128. $1.00. 


This is the publication of two lectures delivered by ex-President 
Eliot, on the Larwell foundation at Kenyon College. They are 
characterized by courage and constructive vision, and by some 
might be thought visionary because of their readiness to overlap 
existing conditions in pursuit of a better goal. They contain 
wise and sane suggestions of changes that ought to be brought 
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about, from which even those may profit who dissent from some 
of the main contentions. 

The central idea is that monopoly is abhorrent to democracy, 
and that both labor unions and employers’ unions are at present 
striving for monopoly. Both parties have created combinations too 
strong to be dealt with successfully by any power but that of 
government, and “what democracy asks of its government is that 
it regulate inevitable monopolies and prevent any others. Gov- 
ernment should allow great corporate combinations only on con- 
dition that they submit to publicity, and publicity would be alike 
advantageous to both capitalists and unionists and also to the 
public, removing most of the grounds of misunderstanding and 
conflict, and providing the condition for regularity and stability in 
both employment and profits. 

The monopolistic practices of trade-unions in limiting appren- 
tices, opposing trade education, limiting output, and reducing labor- 
ers to a non-competing dead level in their work and their wages 
are short-sighted as well as wrong, as are also the boycott, and the 
sympathetic strike. 

It is the duty of the unions to allow it, and of the employers to 
see to it, that experience, fidelity, and efficiency secure for the 
individual laborer progressively increasing wages and respect from 
his fellow-men. It would be to the advantage of the employer 
to take the representatives of the laborers into council in the 
formulation of shop rules, and both profit and humanity demand 
that the rules should be such as to secure excellent sanitation, the 
greatest feasible protection to life and limb, and full provision 
for hearing complaints and grievances. It is the duty of the cap- 
tains of industry and organizers of economic opportunity to pro- 
vide that the ordinary wage-earner be better off at forty than at 
twenty-one, and have the opportunity gradually to provide for old 
age or disaster. Toward this provision contributions from the 
profit-taker are properly due. There should be neither charity nor 
patronage on the one side nor hostility on the other, but a spirit 
of frankness and co-operation on either side is the essential con- 
dition of the highest advantage of employers, of laborers, and of 
the public. 

E. C. Hayes 


University oF ILLINOIS 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Hygiene and Morality. By Lavinia L. Dock, N.N. New York: Putnam, 

1910. Pp. v+200. $1.25. 

This work discusses the venereal diseases, the control of prostitution, and 
the prevention of venereal diseases. The policy advocated is “abolition” and, 
as its condition, woman sufirage. The program for immediate practical action 
is not fully worked out, and some of the difficulties are not faced; but the 
essential principles of sane dealing with the subject are sound and are sustained 
by first-rate medical authority. The bibliographies, while by no means complete, 
are very useful. The experience of the author as a trained nurse gives a note 
of primary authority to her earnest and noble appeal. C. R. HENDERSON 


History of the Great American Fortunes. By Gustavus Myers. Chicago: 

Chas. H. Kerr & Co., 1910. 3 vols. Pp. 296+368+413. $1.50 each. 

The first volume deals with conditions in settlement and colonial times 
and with the great land fortunes. Volumes I and II have to do with the 
great railroad fortunes. The narrative is written from the standpoint of the 
socialist bias and is frequently interrupted by mere surmise and assumption. 
However, there are many facts here not easily obtainable elsewhere, and the 
book as a whole represents a welcome divergence from the orthodox method 


of treating great fortunes. It is a very crude-attempt in the proper direction. 


Oriental Crime. By H. L. Apam. London: T. Werner Laurie. Pp. xv+383. 
$3. 

This is a melodramatic, rather than a scientific, account of the people, the 
crimes, the prisons, and the colony system of India. The description of 
the colony in the Andaman Islands, to which the Indian criminals sentenced 
for long terms are sent, is gocd material for criminology. It contains an 
account of the savings-banks, the system of self-support, and sanitation in 
the colony. The author shows great admiration for the superior proficiency, 
cunning, and daring of the oriental criminal. The book will be dangerous 
for popular reading on that account. x. BH. S. 


Euthenics, the Science of Controllable Environment. By Mrs. Euten H. 

Ricuarps. Whitcomb and Barrows, 1910. Pp. 162. 

The science of eugenics deals with hereditary influences, euthenics with 
environment and education. While this little volume has many valuable 
suggestions for the direction of public action the most helpful part of it, 
perhaps, is the table of analysis of agencies and methods of promoting public 


health, an excellent outline for study and for presentation to a general audience. 
C. R. HENDERSON 


A Practical Program of Procedural Reform. By Roscort Pounp. Being the 
subject for discussion at the annual meeting of the Illinois Bar Associa- 
tion at Hotel La Salle, June 23, 1910. Pp. 32. 

This is an admirably concise and illuminating discussion of a much-needed 
reform. The point of view of Professor Pound is clearly stated in the follow- 
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ing quotation from pp. 2 and 3: “A swing of the pendulum toward liber- 
ality at this time is but a part of a general movement in all departments of 
mental activity away from the purely formal, away from hard-and-fast notions, 
away from traditional categories which our fathers supposed were impressed 
upon the nature of things for all time. This movement is remaking the natural 
and physical sciences, is rewriting history, is recasting political theories, is 
making over economic theory, and, under the name of sociology, is chan- 
ging our attitude toward all problems of social life. It is inevitable that 
jurisprudence, and ultimately the law itself, be affected profoundly. For 
whatever its validity in other fields, pragmatism must be the philosophy of 
the lawyer. What are its results? How does it work? and What does it 
work? must be the questions he puts to every theory and distinction and 
dogma and category.” 
V. E. 


Tue UNIverRSITY oF CHICAGO 


The students of working-men’s insurance will be glad to know that Dr. 
Zacher has published in the Reichs-Arbeitsblatt for July, 1910, a corrected 
edition of his table of the present condition of working-men’s insurance in 
the different states of Europe: Die Arbeiterversicherung in Europa nach dem 
gegenwartigen Stande der Gesetzsgebung in den verschiedenen Staaten. Berlin: 


Carl Heymanns Verlag. 


Crime and the Treatment of the Criminal. By C. S. Ports. Bulletin of the 
University of Texas, May, 1910. Austin, Texas. Pp. 86. 
A fair, intelligent, candid description of the conditions of prisons in 
Texas, and a noble, practical, and correct statement of the essential principles 


of improvement. 
C. R. Henperson 


Strikes: When to Strike—How to Strike. By Oscar T. Cracny. New 
York: Putnam, 1910. Pp. vit202. $1.25. 
This work is an inquiry into “what is moral and ought to be legal,” in 
strikes. It is a superficial treatment of the subject, useful to the undiscrimi- 


nating popular reader rather than to the student of labor problems. 
F. F. 


The Christian Ministry and the Social Order. Lectures delivered in the 
course in pastoral functions at Yale Divinity School, 1908-9. Edited 
by CuHartes S. Macrartanp. Yale University Press, 1909. Pp. 7+ 303. 
These lectures serve as an indication of the new spirit of social service in 
the churches. They are suggestive and stimulating, but in no sense a systematic 
and complete treatment of the great subjects touched—the trade union, rural 


communities, mental healing, and the international movement. 
C. 8. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Théories sociologiques de Masaryk.—Society is not an organism, but an 
organization of organizations. The starting-point is positivism, but not that of 
Comte. <A philosophy immediately connected with practical life forms a basis 
for sociology. The moral is the love of one’s neighbor, which love is conscious 
of itself and realizes itself through a good action. This moving principle of love 
must be positive, energetic, devoid of hate and sentimentality. That type of 
religion which is explained by reason, not “religious alcoholism,” and which 
realizes itself in charitable action is the remedy for “la maladie du siécle,”’ i.e, 
for pessimism and discontentment.—A. Blaha, Revue internationale de sociologie, 
Mai, 1910. E. S. B. 


Problems Connected with the Administration of Justice.—The true function 
of the courts is in the exercise of the proper restraints upon radical and unwhole- 
some tendencies. The jurist should have sympathy with any movement that has 
for its purpose the upbuilding of his fellow-man. A great problem consists 
in creating respect for law. We must make its restraints felt by the most 
powerful individual or corporation as well as by the humblest citizen.—J. P. 
Elkins, Annals American Academy, July, 1910. E. S. B. 


The Jewish Community.—What is the explanation of the survival of the 
racial and national traits of a people buffeted about and broken up into 
countless fragments through endless wanderings and through cycles of perse- 
cution? Two forces may be mentioned in reply: (1) internal, the attachment 
to a religion whose innumerable prescriptions controlled the daily life and 
necessitated close congregation: (2) external, the oppression which compelled 
the Jews to live in isolated communities in the land of dispersion.—I. Cohen, 
Sociological Review, July, 1910. 


Is Punishment a Crime ?—Punishment is moral surgery. It should be used 
as a surgeon uses his knife. Punishments that degrade are unjust, they are 
mere acts of brutal vengeance, they do not purify the offender, they befoul 
him. The painless extinction of those who never should have been born is 
one thing, the legalized atrocity which goes by the name of capital punishment 
is another and absolutely indefensible—C. J. Whitby, Hibbert Journal, July, 1910. 

& 


The Future of the Human Race.—The rational method of social reform 
consists, not in the destruction, but in the prevention of the unfit. Recent 
studies of the phenomena of variation and heredity indicate that even in the 
case of the human race, it is possible to get rid of many undesirable quali- 
ties, to combine others which are desirable and to maintain indefinitely that 
which has been once secured, that is to say, it is possible to have a race of 
people, none of whom have a hereditary taint, all of whom have a certain 
hereditary quality. The ideal is old; but what is new is the practical knowledge 
of how this may be brought about.—T. D. A. Cockerell, Popular Science Monthly, 
July, 1910. a 


Reformation of Women-—Modern Methods of Dealing with Offenders. —The 
two classes of offenders are: (1) those who are weak because of some congenital 
defect, (2) those who have failed through lack of training—for whom environ- 
ment is responsible. But three states in the union are fulfilling their obligations 
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toward these women. Two points are fundamental in establishing reformatories 
for women: (1) location in the country, (2) building on the cottage plan. Also, 
there is necessary a classification and separation of offenders, and a proper parole 
system with a truly indeterminate sentence.—Katherine Davis, Annals American 
Academy, July, 1910. a 


Liberty—Equality—Fraternity.—The weakness of socialism lies in the 
remoteness of its program as a whole from anything that is possible, its tendency 
to rely upon machinery and to !end indiscriminate support to anything that bears 
the slightest resemblance to its ideal. The chief hope of social progress rests 
rather upon the spread of knowledge of the conditions and ideals of different 
classes—upon social education. Here sociology finds its place and presses upon 
the conservative the question whether he has been converted to the defects of 
our civilization and asks the socialist if he distinguishes between liberty as the 
power to do what we like and liberty as the power of carrying out purposes 
that in some degree reflect the fullness of human life. Further, sociology must 
show a mode of living and a way of commanding material circumstances in the 
interest of an enlarging conception of life—J. B. Muirhead, Sociological Review, 
July, 1910. E. S. B. 


What the Working-Men Want.—Much of socialism is only democracy get- 
ting its second wind. Our skilled workmen are dependent upon access to 
machinery capitalistically owned. But industrial dependence and political inde- 
pendence cannot live together. We are losers when we permit any class to 
lack freedom through industrial helplessness and only completely gainers when 
all classes work together for the spread of material benefits and the highest 
social betterment.—P. S. Grant, North American Review, August, 1910. 

x 


La justice et le crime.—Criminals are considered heroes and their advo- 
cates share the glory. A preliminary examination is given by the judge of 
instruction. The president of the court of assises has no longer the right 
to sum up the evidence, but may still interrogate the prisoner. French judges, 
though poorly paid, are incorruptible, but subject to political influence. 

The advocate-general is the public prosecutor. The accused are interro- 
gated and then the witnesses are called. The accused should say little and 
cry much. The decision is largely influenced by the final plea, which is 
emotional and allows the prisoner’s advocate to display his eloquence to the 
jury. The public, especially the friends of the accused, are excitable and express 
their opinion of the verdict. The trial is like a theatrical performance.—Henri 
Robert, Revue politique et parlementaire, May, 1910. eo £2. 


De lintolérance comme phénoméne social.—In periods of dogmatic belief 
there is intolerance, in periods of doubt there is tolerance. Intolerance often 
represents interest at base, but interest must be supplemented by belief. Pity does 
not prevent intolerance, but prevents the last excesses of it. Tolerance is pref- 
erable as a psychological state, but a certain amount of intolerance is necessary 
as a sociological force. If a governing body is tolerant, this is taken as a sign 
of weakness and the opposition combines against it and overthrows it. There 
has been political, religious, economic, social, and race intolerance, the intoler- 
ance of man to woman and of parents to children. Intolerance causes the 
father to prescribe occupations for the son, and the mother to select his wife.— 
Rasoul de la Grasserie, Revue internationale de sociologie, February, 1910. 


Der gegenwiartige Stand der Alkoholfrage.—The International Anti-Alcohol 
Congresses of the past twenty-five years have witnessed a victory of Anglo- 
Saxon abstinence over continental moderation and the transition from a crusade 
for the rescuing of the individual drunkard to a scientific and social campaign 
against alcohol in its most widespread and complex relations. The trend of 
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recent inquiry is to the position that alcohol is, on the whole, a poison, prejudicial 
to life, socially injurious, and that it predisposes the individual, and weakens his 
resistance, to tuberculosis. Industrially, the liquor traffic (1) injures the labor 
market because of the relative low returns to labor in proportion to the high 
profits of capital; (2) is the foremost cause of poverty and crime; (3) disorgan- 
izes so many other industries; (4) injures the physical and mental elasticity of 
the workmen, and heavily burdens the household budget. National economy, 
industrial efficiency, and social welfare necessitate state action in this field. 
—Dr. A. Elster, Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, April, 1910. 
E. W. B. 


L’Année sociologique has inaugurated a new policy of publication. Begin- 
ning with the present (XI) volume, it will appear once every three years only, 
and the original studies formerly published along with the reviews will be pub- 
lished separately under the title of Collection des travaux de l'année sociolo- 
gique. A number of these separate studies have already appeared. 


The Journal of Race Development is the title of a new quarterly publi- 
cation started in July at Clark University. The editors are Dr. George H. 
Blakeslee and President G. Stanley Hall. Its contributing editors are David P. 
Barrows, Franz Boas, William L. Chamberlain, William Curtis Farabee, A. F. 
Griffiths, Frank H. Hankins, J. W. Jenks, George Heber Jones, George Trumbull 
Ladd, Payson J. Treat, and Frederick W. Williams. Its purpose is to serve 
“as a forum for the discussion of the problems which relate to the progress of 
races and states generally considered backward in their standards of civilization.” 


The Bulletin of the Department of Labor for the State of New York for 
June contains much valuable material on present labor conditions, as well as 
court decisions, notes on labor laws, texts of labor laws, etc. 


The Moral Education League (6, York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C.) 
is sending out a detailed syllabus of moral and civic instruction and a good 
working bibliography in connection with its Quarterly. The League states as 
its object: “To urge the introduction of systematic Moral and Civic Instruc- 
tion into all schools, and to make the formation of character the chief aim in 
education.” Professor J. S. Mackenzie is president of the league, and the long 
list of vice-presidents contains such names as Lord Avebury, C. Lloyd Morgan, 
J. H. Muirhead, etc. 
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